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CHAPTER XIII. 
CAUTIOUSNESS—PRUDENCE. 

“ Mother,” said James, “ my eyes area great deal strong- 
er than they used to be, I am sure I have to thank you for 
your care of them when I was so ill about two years ago 
I have no longer any trouble with them.” 

“ You owe this strength as much to your own prudence 
as to my care; you have improved your faculty of cau- 
tiousness, and you have conquered a number of propensi- 
ties that were a great hindrance to you. You have in- 
finitely less of the animal nature in you now. Two years 
have done wonders, I think it will do you no harm to tell 
you that you are very much improved.” 

“ Oh no, indeed, it will make me the more cautious, for 
I love to hear that people have a good opinion of me, 
Why, Mr. Ward asks my advice now, a thing he would 
not have done two years ago, and father often says ask 
James—who would ever have thought of any one asking 
advice of me, I that have not prudence enough to take 
care of myself? The first good lesson I ever received was 
when I cut my thumb with a sharp tool ; that, and little 
George’s behaviour about the ladder, made a good im. 
pression upon me, and I must not forget little Willie 
Ward, too; what a fine boy he is now, mother.” 

“ Yes, and what an excellent young man Andrew Ward 
is; this is hia birth day, he is just twenty-two. Edward 
has gone over to invite him here to tea.” 

“ Don’t you think, mother, that he looks with very par- 
tial eyes on our Susie; he is so shy and modest, though, 
that one cannot be certain. He is exactly the young 
man to suit father, for he is one of the most cautious and 
prudent creatures I ever saw.” 

Mr. White was improving in his circumstances daily. 

In the two years since the commencement of our ac- 
quaintance with him, he had built another house, and 
had, at the opening of the spring, left off taking ap- 
prentices. He was now a lumber merchant, and had 
a good ran of business immediately, for he was very 
generally esteemed. He had just taken Mr. Ward’s 
eldest son as a partner, he bringing a thousand dollars 
into the firm, a sum which his father had advanced 
for him. Andrew Ward, as James said, was a cau- 
tious, prudent young man, and very industrious, so 
that Mr. White did far better than to choose an older 
person. Andrew had a good education and was a tole- 
rable mathematician, so that his father thought, that with 
a little influence he might aspire to a professorship; but 
the young man had clearer views, he knew that he must 
work very hard before he could satisfy himself that he 
was qualified to instruct others, and that meantime he 
should have to be maintained by his parents, a thing he 
could not bear. 
' Mr. White had studied the young man’s character 
whilst he was his apprentice, for he intended at first to 
be a cabinet maker, and he had no fault to find with him. 
He was rather too much reserved, not talkative enough ; 
he did not do his share in conversation when with other 
young people, fur which he had often been teased. Robert 
said that he could talk fast enough when alone with him, 
or even if James were*by, but he seemed tongue tied 
when his mother or sisters were present. Mr. White was 
just beginning to find out the reason; he saw now that 
he was deeply in love with Susan, and that he had not 
confidence enough in himself to think he might be loved 
in return. Susan was now eighteen, far too young to 
think of matrimony, but quite old enough and sensible 
enough to judge of a young man’s pretensions. In dis- 
position they were exactly alike; both prudent, indus. 
trious, and good tempered. Susan, however, was bred up 
differently ; she had more general knowledge, her parents 
were both sensible judicious people, and had made her 
think for herself. Mr. Ward and his wife did their best 
for their children, but they were ignorant themselves, and 
therefore they fell into mistakes concerning their home 
education. 

The fact is that mechanics, as well as others, are too 
apt to keep a certain kind of power in their own hands 
too long. Having the good of their children as a ruling 
motive, they direct and dictate on all occasions, and never 
stop to enquire whether children might not be benefited 
by exercising their own judgment and fancy. On all 
matters within the grasp of a young mind, Mr. and Mrs. 
White allowed their children to use their own reasoning 
powers, and only put in a word now and then if they 
erred. This taught them to think and weigh well what 
they were going to do, and this was the cause of the re- 
markable correctness of their deportment. 

If other faculties had not been cultivated at the same 
time, these children would have grown up conceited and 
impertinent, but their parents touk care never to bring 
others into odious contrast with them. Only as they 
were benevolent and tender to their young friends and 
strangers, were they respected at home, and any harsh. 
ness or hasty condemnation of a neighbour was checked 
immediately. They were never allowed to make vice or 
folly a theme of conversation; if a character were un. 
worthy, he was dead to them, his merits or demerits 
were never discussed. It is by making vice and folly 
familiar to children’s minds, that the disgust towards 
them wears off. Why should not a mechanic teach his 
children refinement and delicacy of this kind? He need 
not say, as many of them do—* our children will have 


to rough it, as we have done, and if we make them over . 


nice and particular, they will be unfit to buffet with the 
coarse people that they must necessarily mix with.” 
This is not stating the question fairly; if the children 
were only taught to despise vice and folly, and were not 
taught to venerate virtue and greatness of soul—if they 


were not taught to exercise all their benevolent faculties, 
if they were not taught to control their appetites, and 
if they were kept in leading strings until they were men 


‘and women grown, then the remark would apply. 


How frequently do we see that orphans turn out well, 
thrown entirely amongst hard-hearted strangers. They 
are compelled to exercise their own faculties, and they 
become careful and prudent, whereas their elder brothers 
and sisters who have had the ill-judged affection of 
their parents to direct them, have gone to ruin when left 
to themselves, This remark applies to a widow likewise ; 
if her husband has never trusted her with the care of 
money, if she is never allowed to provide for the family, 
she falls an easy prey to the first designing man, and 
nine times out of ten the little property her husband left 
her is squandered by a stranger. Whereas, if he had 
encouraged her to exercise her own judgment, and had 
trusted her with the disposal of money, she would not 
only be taught how to spend money judiciously, but how 
to value it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ward, through too much anxiety and tou 
much distrust of their children’s tender age and abilities, 
kept them in a state of servile dependence. Not that 
they were hard, exacting people, but really through the 
desire of performing a parent’s part. In consequence 
of thus relying on his parents’ judgment, Andrew never 
exerted his own, and now that he was forced to act for him. 
self he felt timid and shy. Mr. White saw this deficiency 
in the young man, and strove hard to counteract it; in 
the new business that they had just commenced he forced 
Andrew to be the active partner, and being thus compelled 
to think for himself he was gaining confidence. 

A young person always admires that quality in another 
of which he is himself deficient. Susan had an excellent 
judgment and great decision of character, and Andrew 
admired her greatly for this one trait alone. As he became 
more domesticated with the family he often saw things 
to attract him, and it ended in loving her entirely. Ro. 
bert, who but for his parents’ judicious care would have 
been very like Andrew Ward, was the first to see this 
growing affection to his sister, and he early mentioned 
his suspicions. He thought this was right, as in case it 
was not pleasing to his family they might take measures 
to prevent it. But they liked Andrew; and Mrs. White, 
who prized honesty and industry very highly, preferred 
Andrew to a richer or a more brilliant man—Susan had 
never been spoken to on the subject, her parents left her 
unbiased. 

James had just now found out that Andrew was in 
love with his sister, and he had told his mother of it as a 
piece of news—as if a mother could be long blind to a 
thing of this kind. Robert had a little the start of her, for 
he was in love himself, and therefore he knew the signs 
in his young friend. He was at first very much smitten 
with pretty Sally Giles, but she coquetted with Harmon 
Manly, and Robert conquered his growing passion, and 
now he had placed his affection where there was no fear 
of being compelled to change, for the young woman was 
gentle, yet steady and singularly upright and candid. 
She was the neice of the lady who had admired little 
George for his courage and presence of mind in the lad. 
der scene, and this lady (Mrs. Herbert) had one by one 
encouraged the family to come and see her. She had, as 
she said, a good library, and at length Robert was em- 
ployed by her to print some books for the use of a school 
that she patronised. It was not possible to be long with 
Robert without getting attached to him, as he was very 
well informed and yet modest and unassuming. He was 
constitutionally diffident, but his parents had, as was be- 
fore observed, thrown him on his own resources, and he 
had thus conquered his disabilities. 

“ What a fine girl Sophia Campbell is,” said Mrs. 
White one day to Robert, as the young lady left the room. 
Robert blushed with pleasure to hear his mother praise 
her, for he wished of all things to hear her opinion. Mrs. 
White had been very cautious in these matters, she was 
not apt, as is often the case, to praise a young person on 
a slight acquaintance. She had now seen Sophia very 
often, and although she was portionless, depending alto. 
gether on her aunt, yet her character for industry and 
integrity had gradually unfolded itself. Mrs. Herbert 
had her own secret wishes likewise, but Sophia and Ro- 
bert were too poor yet to marry, and they were quite 
young enough to wait; she was but seventeen and he 
twenty-two. 

“ Mother,” said Robert, “ how old should a man be be- 
fore he marries, I mean provided he have a good trade 
and is industrious ?” 

“ Why certainly not until he have money enough in 
advance to furnish a couple of rooms, and then have about 
a hundred dollars left to pay for immediate necessaries. 
Ifthe young woman bring a small matter of money to 
buy furniture, so much the better; but as a man of re- 
finement never looks for this, he must make his calcula- 
tions without any such expectation. Your father had 
three hundred dollars of his own earnings, and I had 
about fifty; so we married, and you see how we have 
prospered ; why we are now worth about ten thousand 
dollars, and only see what a large family we have main- 
tained in decency and comfort. - If we had married with. 
out a little money beforehand, we might, if our health 
had been spared, be as well off as to money, but we should 
never have had the time to attend to our young children. 
We always kept a little ahead ; and so, when either your 
father or I were a little indisposed, we could afford to 
rest and so give ourselves a chance of getting well soon.” 

“ Well, mother, I have two hundred and twenty dollars 
as you know in the Savings’ bank, and I think I can 
treble it in two years from this. I shall then be twenty. 
four, and if you ‘have no objection—if you really think 

well of Sophia Campbell”—and oh how poor Robert 
blushed and stammered—* I shall try to win her affec. 
tions. Mrs. Herbert is very kind to me,and she seems 
willing to let Sophia walk out with Susan and me, so I 


think she would not be very averse to my trying. Susan 
likes her very much ; she told me 0, and for Susan to say 
that is saying a great deal.” 

(To be continued.) 


Letters of Charles Lamb, 


A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. 
By Thomas Noon Talfourd, 
ONE OF HIS EXEcuTORS. 

, During the last five years, tobacco had been at once 
Lamb's solace and his bane. In the hope of resisting the 
temptation of late conviviality to which it ministered, he 
formed a resolution, the virtue of which can be but dimly 
guessed, to ahandon its use; end embodied the floating 
fancies which had attended on his long wavering in one 
of the richest of his poems—“ The Farewell to Tobacco.” 
After many struggles he divorced himself from his genial 
enemy ; and though he afterwards renewed acquaintance 
with milder dalliance, he ultimately abandoned it, and 
was guiltless of a pipe in his later years. The following 
letter, addressed while his sister was laid up with severe 
and protracted illness, will show his feelings at this time. 
Its affecting self-upbraidings refer to no greater failings 
than the social indulgences against which he was man- 
fully struggling. 

TO MISS WORDSWORTH. 
“ Friday, 14th June, 1805. 

“ My dear Miss Wordsworth,—I try to think Mary is 
recovering ; but I cannot always feel it; and meanwhile 
she is lost to me, and I missa prop. All my strength is 
gone, and I am like a fool, bereft of her co-operation. I 
dare not think, lest I should thiak wrong; 80 usedam I 
to look up to her in the least and the biggest perplexity. 
To say all that I find her, would be more than I think 
any body could possibly understand ; and when I hope to 
have her well again so soon, it would be sinning against 
her feelings to go about to praise her ; for I can conceal 
nothing that I do from her. . She is older and wiser, and 
better than me, and all my wretched imperfections I 
cover to myself by resolutely thinking on her goodness. 
She would share life and death with me. She lives but 
for me. AndI know I have been wasting and teasing 
her life for five years past incessantly with my ways of 
going on. But even in this upbraiding of myself I am 
offending against her, for I know that she has cleaved to 
me for better, for worse; and if the balance has been 
against her hitherto, it was a noble trade. I am stupid, 
and lose myself in what I write. I write rather what 
answers to my feelings (which are sometimes sharp 
enough) than express my present ones, for I am only flat 
and stupid. 

* * * * * * 

“ T cannot resist transcribing three or four lines which 
poor Mary made upon a picture (a Holy Family) which 
we saw at an auction only one week before she was 


taken ill. They are sweet lines and upon a sweet picture. 


But I send them only as the latest memorial of her, 


“VIRGIN AND CHILD, L. DA VINCI. 

* Maternal lady with thy virgin-grace, 
Heaven.born, thy Jesus seemeth sure, 
And thou a virgin pure. 

Lady most perfect, when thy angel face 
Men look upon, they wish to be 
A catholic, Madonna fair, to worship thee.’ 


** You had her lines about the * Lady Blanch” You 
have not had some which she wrote upon a copy of a 
girl from Titian, which I had hung up where that print 
of Blanch and the Abbess (as she beautifully interpreted 
two female figures from L. da Vinci) had hung in our 
room. "Tis light and pretty. te 

* Who art thou, fair one, who usurp’st the place 

Of Blanch, the lady of the matchless grace ? 

Come, fair and pretty, tell to me, 

Who in thy lifetime thou might’st be ? 

‘Thou pretty art, and fair, 

But with the Lady Blanch thou never must compare. 

No need for Blanch her history to tell, 

Who ever saw her face, they there did read it well ; 

But when I look on thee, I only know, 

There liv’d a pretty maid some hundred years ago.’ 


“ This is a little unfair, to tell so much about our- 
selves, aud to advert so little to your letter, so full of 
comfortable tidings of you all. Bnt my own cares press 
pretty close upon me, and you can make allowance. 
That you may go on gathering strength and peace is the 
next wish to Mary*s recovery, 

“ I had almost forgot your repeated invitation. Sup- 
posing that Mary will be well and able, there is another 
ability which you may guess at, which I cannot promise 
myself. In prudence we ought not to come. This ill- 
ness will make it still more prudential to wait. Itis not 
a balance of this way of spending our money against 
another way, but an absolute question of whether we 
shall stop now, or go on wasting away the little we have 
got beforehand. My best love, however, to you all ; and 
and to that most friendly creature, Mrs. Clarkson, and 
better health to her, when you see or write to her. 

‘ Lams.” 

The “ Farewell to Tobacco” was shortly afer trans- 
mitted to Mr. and Miss Wordsworth with the following. 

TO MR. AND Miss WORDSWORTH. 

“ IT wish you may think this a handsome farewell to 
my ‘Friendly Traitress.' Tobacco has been my evening 
comfort and my morning curse for these five years; 
and you know how difficult it is to refrain from picking 


one’s lips even, when it has become a habit. This poem. 
is the only one which I have finished since so long as 
when I wrote: ‘Hester Savory.’ I have had it in my 
head todo it these two years, but tobacco stood-in its 
own light when it gave me headaches that prevented my 
singing its praises. Now you have got it, you have got 
all my store, for I have absolutely not another line. No 
more has Mary. We have:nobody about us that cares 
for poetry, and who will rear grapes when we shall be 
the sole eater ? Perhaps if you encourage us to show you 
what we may write, we may do something now and then 
before we absolutely forget the quantity of an English 
line for want of practice. The ‘ Tobacco,’ being a little 
in the way of Withers (whom Southey so much likes) 
perhaps you will somehow convey it to him with my 
kind remembrances. Then, every body will have seen 
it that I wish to see it, I having sent it to Malta. 
“I remain, dear W. and D., yours truly, 


“C, Lams. 
“ 28th September, 1805." 


fllowing liter o Haslitt, bears date 18th Nov. 


“Dear Hazlitt,—I was very glad to hear from 
and that your journey was so picturesque. We miss 
you, as we foretold we should. One or two things have 
happened, which are beneath the dignity of epistolary 
communication, but which, seated about our fireside at 
night, (the winter hands of pork have begun,) gesture and 
emphasis might have talked into some importance. 
Something about ——’s wife ; for instance, how tall she 
is, and that she visits pranked up like a Queen of the 


_May, with green streamers; a good-natured woman 


though, which is as much as you can expect from a 
friend's wife, whom you got acquainted with a bachelor. 
Some things too about Monkey,* which can’t so well be 
written : how it set up for a fine lady, and thought it had 
got lovers, and was obliged to be convinced of its age 
from the parish register, where it was proved’ to be only 
twelve; and an edict issued, that it should not give it- 
self airs yet these four years: and how it got leave to be 
called Miss, by grace: these, and such like hows, were 
in my head to tell you, but whe can write ? Also how 
Manning is come to town in spectacles, and studies phy- 
sic; is melancholy, and seems to have something in his 
head, which he don’t impart. ‘Fhen, how I am going to 
leave off smoking. O la! your Leonardos of Oxford 
made my mouth water. I was hurried through the gal- 
lery, and they escaped me. What do I say? I was a 
Goth then, and should not have noticed them. I had not 
settled my notions of beauty ;—I have now for ever !— 
the small head, the long eye,—that sort of peering curve, 
—the wicked Italian misehief; the stick-at-nothing, 
Herodias’ daughter-kind of grace. You understand me? 
But you disappoint me, in passing over in absolute silence 
the Blenheim Leonardo. Didnt you see it? Excuse a 
lover’s curiosity. I have seen no pietures of note since, 


“except Mr. D——'s gallery. It is curious to see how 


differently two great men treat the same subject, yet both 
excellent in their way. For instance, Milton and Mr. 
D——. Mr. D—— has chosen to illustrate the story of 
Sampson exactly in the point of view in which Milton 
has been most happy : the interview with the Jewish 
hero, blind and eaptive,and Dalilah. Milton has ima- 
gined his locks grown again, strong as horse-hair-or por- 
cupine’s bristles; doubtless shaggy and black, as being 
hairs ‘which, of a nation arm’d, contain’d the strength.’ 
I don’t remember he blaek ; bat could Milton ima- 
gine them to be yellow? Do you? Mr. D——, with 
striking originality of conception, bas crowned him with 
a thin yeHow wig, in colour precisely like Dyson's; in 
curl and quantity, resembling Mrs. P——’s; his limbs 
rather stout,—about such a man as my brother or Rick- 
man,—but no Atlas nor Hercules, nor yet so long as 
Dubois, the clown of Sadler’s Wells. This was judicious, 
taking the spirit of the story rather than the facet; for 
doubtless God could eommunieate national salvation to 
the trust of flax and tow as well as hemp and cordage, 
and could draw down a temple with a golden tress as 
soon as with all the cables of the British navy. 


“ Wasn’t you sorry for Lord Nelson? I have followed 
him in faney ever since I saw him walking in Pall-Mall, 
(I was prejudiced against him before,) looking just as a 
hero should look ; and I have been very much cut about 
it indeed. He was the only pretence of a great man we 
had. Nobody is left of any name at all. His secretary 
died by his side. 3 imagined him,a Mr. Scott, to be the 
man you met at Hume's; but I leasn from Mrs. Hume 
that it is met the same. I met Mrs. H. one day and 
agreed to go on the Sunday to tea, but the rain prevented 
us and the distance. Ihave been to apologise, and we 
are to dine there the first fine Sunday! Strange per- 
verreness. I never went while you staid here, and now 
I go to find you. What other news is there, Mary ? 
What puns have I made in the last fostnight? You never 
remember them. You have no relish of the comic. ‘O! 
tell Hazlitt not to forget to send me the American Far- 
mer. I dare say it isnot so good as he fancies; but a 
book’s a book.’ I have not heard from Wordsworth or 
fron Malta since. Charles Kemble, it seems, enters into 

possession to-morrow. We sup at 109 Russel street, this 

evening. I wish your friend would not drink. It’s a 
blemish in the greatest characters. You send me a 
modern quotation poetical. How do you like this in an 
old play ? Vittoria Corombona, a spunky Italian lady, a 
Leonardo one, nick-named the White Devil, being on her 
trial for murder, &c.—and questioned about seducing a 
duke from his wife and the state, makes answer :— 


* The daughter of a friend, whom Lamb exceedingly 
liked from a child, and always called by this epithet, 
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turnal, alias knock-eternal visiters. 


‘ 


WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


‘Condemn you me for that the duke did love me? 
So may you blame some fair and crystal river, 
For that some tnelancholic distracted man 
Hath drown'd himself in it.’ 


“N. B. I shall expect line youst Wik a 
line, whenever you write to Russel street, and a letter 
ofien when you do not. I pay no postage. But J will 

~ have consideration for you until parliament time and 
franks. Luck to Ned Search and the new art of colour- 
‘ing. caer sends her love: and Mary specially. | 
“ Yours truly, 


Lamp.” 


introduced Hazlitt to Godwin; and we'find him 


‘early in the following year thus writing respecting the 
offer of Hazlitt’s work to Johnson, ‘and his literary pur- 
“suits. 
“TO MR. HAZLITT. 


es “ Thureday, 15th Jan. 1806. 


ane Desk Hazlitt,—Godwin sent’ to. Johnson's yesterday 


about your business. Johnson would not come down, or | 


-give any answer, but has promised to open the manu- 
‘script, and to give you an answer in one month. God- 
-win will panctually go again (Wednesday is Johnson's 
open day) yesterday four weeks next: i. ¢. in one lunar 
‘month from this time: Till when, Johnson positively 
declines giving any answer. I wish. you joy on ending 
your Search. - Mrs. H. was naming something about a 
‘Life of Fawcett,’ to be by you undertaken: the great 
Fawcett, as she explained to Manning when he asked 
‘What Fawcett? He ionocently thought Fawcett the 
player. But Fawcett the divine is known to many peo- 
ple,albeit unknown to the Chinese enquirer. I should 
think, if you liked it,and Johnson declined it, that 
‘Phillips is the man. He is perpetually bringing out 
biographies, Richardson, Wilks, Foot, Lee Lewis, with- 
out number : little trim things in two easy volumes, price 
12s. the two, made up of letters to and from, scraps, post- 
humous trifles, anecdotes, and about forty pages of hard 
biography ; you might dish up a Faweettiad in three 
months and ask 60l. or 80l. for it. I dare say that 
Phillips would catch it. I wrote you the other day in a 
gteathurry. Did you get it? This is merely a letter of 
business at Godwin’s request. Lord Nelson is quiet at 
last. His ghost only keeps a slight fluttering in odes 


and elegies in newspapers, and impromptus, which could * 


not be got ready before the funeral. 4 

“ As for news, —— is coming to town on Monday (if 
no kind angel intervene) to surrender himself to prison. 
He hopes to get the rules of the Fleet. On the same or 
nearly the same day, F—, my other quondam co-friend 
and drinker, will go to Newgate, and his wife and four 
children, I suppose, to the parish. Plenty of reflection 
_and motives of gratitude to the wise Disposer of all things 
in us, whose prudent conduct has hitherto ensured us a 
warm fire and snug roof over our heads. Nullum numen 
abest si sit Prudentia. Alas! Pradentia is in the last 
quarter of her tutelary shining over me. A little time 
andi——; but maybe I may, at last, hit upon some mode 
of collecting some of the vast superfluities of this money- 
voiding town. Much is to be got, and I do not want 
much, All I ask is time and leisure; and I am cruelly 
off for them. When you have the inclination I shall be 
very glad to have a letter from you. Your brother and 
Mrs. H., I am afraid, think hardly of us for not coming 
ofiener to see them, bnt we are distracted beyond what 
they can conceive with visiters and visitings. I never 
have an hour for my head to work quietly its own work- 


. ings; which you know is as necessary to the human sys- 


tem as sleep. Sleep, too, I can’t get for these winds of 
a night: and without sleep and rest what should ensue ? 
“ Yours, dear H., 
“C, Lame.” 
MR. HAZLITT. 

“ Dear H.—Godwin has just been here in his way from 
Johnson’s. Johnson has had a fire in his house; this hap- 
pened about five weeks ago; it was in the day time so 
it did not burn the house down, but it did so much 
damage that the house must come down, to be repaired. 
His nephew that we met on Hampstead Hill put it out. 
Well, this fire has put him so back, that he craves one 
more month before he gives you an answer. I will cer- 
tainly goad Godwin (if necessary) to go again this very 
day four weeks ; but I am confident he will want no 
goading. Three or four most capital auctions of pictures 
advertised in May, Wellbore Ellie Agar’s, the first pri- 
vate collection in England, so Holcroft says. In March, 
Sir George Young’s in Stratford place (where Cosway 
lives), and a Mr. Hulse’s at Blackheath, both very capital 
collections, and have been announced for some months. 
Also the Marquis of Lansdown’s pictures in March ; and 
though inferior to mention, lastly, the Dulwic Gallery. 
Don’t your mouth water to be here? T"other night 


_ Loftus called, whom we have not seen since you went 


before, We meditate a stroll next Wednesday, fast day. 
He happened to light upon Mr. Holeroft, wife and daugh- 
ter, their first visit at our house. Your brother called 
last night. We keep up our intimacy. He is going to 
begin a large Madonna and child from Mrs. If. and baby. 
I fear he goes astray after ignes fatué. He is a clever 
man. By the by I saw a miniature of his as far excel. 
ling any in his show cupboard (that of your sister not 
excepted) as that show cupboard excels the show things 
you see in windows—an old woman— hang her name— 
but most superlative ; he has it to clean—I"ll ask him 
the name—but the best miniature I ever saw. But for 
oil pictures !—what has he todo with Madonnas ?—if the 
Virgin Mary were alive and visitable, he would not hazard 
himself in a Covent Garden pit-crowd to see her. It 
an’t his style of beauty, is it? Bat he will go on painting 
‘things he ought not to paint, and not painting things he 
ought to paint. Manning not gone to China, but talks 
of going this spring. God forbid. Coleridge not heard 
of. Lam going to leave off smoke. Zn the mean'time I 
am so smoky with last night’s ten pipes, that I must 
“Teaye off. Mary begs her kind remembrances. Pray 


» wtite to us. This is no letter, but I supposed you grew 


anxious about Johnson. 

“N. B. Hawe taken a room-at three shillings a week, 
- to be in between five and eight at night, to avoid my noc- 
The first fruits of 
‘my retirement has been a farce which to manager to- 
morrow. Wish my ticket luck. God bless you, and do 
write. 

“ Yours, fuemosissimus, 
“C. Lams.” 
“ Wednesday, 19th Feb, 1806.” 


The faree referred ta in the foregoing letter, is the de- 
lightfal jeu-d’esprit, “Mr. H.” destined to only one 


| nights’ stage existence, but to become “a good jest for | 


ever.” It must be confessed that it has not substance 
enough for a dramatic piece in two acts—a piece which 


| must present a show of real interest—involve its pair of 


, young lovers in actual perplexities—and terminate in the 
seriousness of marriage! It would be rare sport in Mil- 
ton’s “ Limbo of Vanity,” but is too airy for the pon- 
derous sentimentalism of the modern school of farce. As 
Swift, in “ Gulliver,” brings every thing to the standard 
of size, so in this farce every thing is reduced to an al- 
phabetical standard. Humour is sent to school to learn 
its letters ; or, rather, letters are made instinct with the 
most delicate humour. It is the apotheosis of the alpha- 
“bet, and teaches the value of a good name without the 


refiuing on sounds and letters—this verbal banter, and 
watery collision of the pale reflections of words, could 
not succeed on a stage which had begun to require in- 
terest, moral or immoral, to be interwoven with the web 
of all its actions ; which no longer rejoiced in the riot of 
animal spirits and careless gaiety ; which no longer per- 
mitted wit to take the sting from evil, as well as the load 
from care; but infected even its prince of rakes, Charles 
Surface, with a cant of sentiment which makes us turn 
for relief to the more honest, hypocrite his brother. Mr. 
H. “could never do ;” but its composition was pleasant, 
and its acceptance gave Lamb some of the happiest mo- 
ments he ever spent. Thus he announces it to Words- 
worth, in reply to a letter communicating to him that the 
poet was a father. 


TO MR. WORDSWORTH. 


‘* Dear Wordsworth,—We are pleased, you may be 
sure, with the good news of Mrs. W——. Hope all is 
well over by this time. ‘A fine boy !—have you any 
more ?—one moré and a girl—poor copies of me!’ vide 
Mr. H. a farce which the proprietors have done me the 
honour; but I will set down Mr. Wroughton’s own words. 
N.B. The ensuing letter was sent in answer to one which 
I wrote, begging to know if my piece had any chance, 
as I might make alterations, &c. I, writing on the 
Monday, there comes this letter on the Wednesday. At- 
tend! 

[Copy of a Letter from Mr. R. Wroughton.] 


* Sir—Your piece of Mr. H., I am desired to say, is 
accepted at Drury Lane Theatre, by the proprietors, and, 
if agreeable to you, will be brought forwards when the 
proper opportunity serves. The piece shall be sent to 
you, for your alterations, in the course of a few days, as 
the same is not in my hands, but with the proprietors. 

‘I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
* WrovuaHton. 
[ Dated] 


Gower street, 
* Wednesday, June 11, 1806.’ 


“ On the following Sunday Mr. T. comes. The scent 
of a manager's letter brought him. He would have gone 
further any day on such a business. I read the letter to 
him. He deems it authentic and peremptory. Our con- 
versation naturally fell upon pieces, different sorts of 
pieces; what is the best way of offering a piece, how far 
the caprice of managers is an obstacle in the way of a 
piece, how to judge of the merits of a piece, how long a 
piece may remain in the hands of the managers before it 
is acted; and my piece, and your piece, and my poor 
brother’s piece—my poor brother was all his life endea- 
vouring to get a piece accepted. 

“ T wrote that, in mere wantonness of triumph. Have 
nothing more to say about it. The managers, I thank 
my stars, have decided its merit for ever. They are the 
best judges of pieces, and it would be insensible in me to 
affect a false modesty after the very flattering letter which 
I have received. 


ADMIT 
BOXES. ¢ 

Mr. H. 

4 
Ninth Night. 
Cuartes Lamp. 


“ I think this will be as good a pattern for orders as I 
can think on. A little thin flowery border, round, neat, 
not gaudy, and the Drury Lane Apollo, with the harp at 
the top. Or shall I have no Apollo ?—simply nothing ? 
Or perhaps the comic muse ? 

“ The same form, only I think without the Apollo, will 
serve for the pit and galleries. I think it will be best to 
write my name at full length ; but then if I give away a 
great many, that will be tedious. Perhaps Ch. Lamb 
will do. 

“ BOXES, now I think on it, 1’ll have in capitals. 
The rest, in a neat Italian hand. Or better, perhaps, 
ores in old English characters, like Madoc or Thalaba ? 

* * * * 


“ Apropos of Spenser (you will find him mentioned a 
page or two before, near enough for an dpropos,) I was 
discoursing on poetry (as one ’s apt to deceive oneself, and 
when a person is willing to talk of what one likes, to be- 
lieve that he also likes the same, as lovers do) with a 
young gentleman of my office, who is deep read in 
Anacreon Moore, Lord Strangford, and the principal 
modern poets, and I happened to mention Epithalamiums, 
and that I could show him a very fine one of Spenser’s. 
At the mention of this, my gentleman, who is a very fine 
gentleman, pricked up his ears and expressed great plea- 
sure, and begged that I would give him leave to copy it : 
he did not care how long it was (for I objected the length,) 
he should be very happy to see any thing by him. Then 
pausing, and looking sad, he ejaculated ‘ roor Srencer !’ 
I begged to know the reason of this ejaculation, thinking 
that time had by this time softened down any calamities 
which the bard might have endured. * Why, poor fellow ! 
said he, ‘he has lost his wife!’ ‘Lost his wife!’ said I, 
‘who are you talking of?’ *Why, Spencer!’ said he, 
* I’ve read the ‘ Monody’ he wrote on the occasion, and 
a very pretty thing it is. This led to an explanation (it 
could be delayed no langer,) that the sound Spenser, 
which, when. poetry is talked off, generally excites an 


_ image of an old bard in a ruff; and sometimes with it dim 


notions of Sir P. Sydney, and perhaps Lord Burleigh, had 
raised in my gentleman a quite contrary image of The 


Honourable William Spencer, who has translated some 
2 


least hint of moral purpose. This mere pleasantry—this | 


things from the German very prettily, which are pub- 
lished with Lady Di. Beauclerk’s designs. Nothing 
like defining of terms when we talk. What blunders 
might I have fallen into of quite inapplicable criticism, 
but for this timely explanation. — 

“N. B, At the beginning of Edm. Spenser, (to pre- 
vent mistakes) I have copied from my own copy, and pri- 
marily from a book of Chalmers on Shakspeare, a son- 
net of Spenser’s never printed among his poems. It is 
curious as being manly and rather Miltonic, and asa 
sonnet of Spenser’s with nothing in it about love or knight- 
hood. I have no room for remembrances; but I hope 
our doing your commission will prove we do not quite 
forget you. “Cc. L." 

The interval between the completion of the farce, “ and 
its first acting,” though full of bright hopes of dramatic 
success, was not alla phantasm. The following two let- 
ters to Mr. Rickman, now one of the clerks of the house 


| of commons, show Lamb’s unwearied kindness. 


TO MR. RICKMAN. 

“ Dear Rickman,—You do ‘not happen to have any 
place at your disposal which would suit a decayed man 
of letters? I do not much expect that you have, or that 
you will go much out of your way to serve the object, 
when you hear it is F. But the case is, by a mistaking 
of his turn, as'they call it, he is reduced, I am afraid, to 
extremities, and would be extremely glad of a place in 
an office. Now, it does sometimes happen, that just as a 
man wants a place, a place wants him; and though this 
is a lottery to which none but G. B. would choose to trust 
his all, there is no harm just to call in at Despair’s office 
for a friend, and see if his number is come up (B.’s further 
case I enclose by way of episode). Now, if you should 
happen, or any body you know, to want a hand, here is 
a young man of solid but not brilliant genius, who would 
turn his hand to the making out dockets, penning a ma- 
nifesto, or scoring a tally, not the worse (I hope) for know- 
ing Latin and Greek, and having in youth conversed with 
the philosophers. But from these follies I believe he is 
thoroughly awakened, and would bind himself by a ter- 
rible oath never to imagine himself an extraordinary 
genius again. 

“ Yours, &c. 
“C. Lams.” 


TO MR. RICKMAN. 


“ Dear Rickman,—I send you some papers about a 
salt-water goap, for which the inventor is desirous of get- 
ting a parliamentary reward, like Dr. Jenner. Whether 
such a prospect be feasible, I mainly doubt, taking for 
granted the equal utility. I should suppose the usual 
way of paying such projectors is by patents and con- 
tracts. The patent, you see, he has got. A contract he 
is about with the navy board. Meantime, the projector 
is hungry. Will you answer me two questions, and re- 
turn them with the papers as soon as you can? Imprimis, 
is there any chance of success in application to parlia- 
ment for a reward? Did you ever hear of the invention? 
You see its benefits and saving to the nation (always the 
first motive with a true projector) are feelingly set forth’: 
the last paragraph but one of the estimate, in enumerating 
the shifts poor seamen are put to, even approaches the 
pathetic. But, agreeing to all he says, is there the re- 
motest chance of parliament giving the projector any 
thing; and when should application be made, now or 
after a report (if he can get it), from the navy board? 
Secondly, let the infeasibility be as great as you will, you 
will oblige me by telling me the way of introducing such 
an application in parliament, without buying ‘over a ma- 
jority of members, which is totally out of projectors’ 
power. I vouch nothing for the soap myself; for I al- 
ways wash in fresh water, and find it answer tolerably 
well for all purposes of cleanliness; nor do I know the 
projector ; but a relation of mine has put me on writing 
to you, for whose parliamentary knowledge he has great 
veneration, 

“ P.S. The Capt. and Mrs. Burney and Phillips take 
their chance at cribbage here on Wednesday. Will you 
and Mrs. R. join the party? Mary desires her compli- 


“ments to Mrs. R., and joins in the invitation. 


“ Yours truly, 
“C, Lams. 

“ Monday.” 

Before the production of Mr. H., Lamb was obliged, in 
sad earnest, to part from Manning, who, after talking and 
thinking aboat China for years, took the heroic resolution 
of going thither, not to acqaire wealth or fame, but to 
realise the phantom of his restless thought. Happy was 
he to have a friend, like Mr. Burney, to indulge and to 
soften his grief, which he thus expresses in his first let- 
ter to his friend. 


TO MR. MANNING. 


“ My dear Manning,—I didn’t know what your going 
was till I shook a last fist with you, and then ’twas just 
like having shaken hands with a wretch on the fatal 
scaffold; and, when you are down the ladder, you can 
never stretch out to himagain. Mary says you are dead, 
and there's nothing to do but to leave it to time to do for 
us in the end what it always does for those who mourn 
for people in such a case. But she'll see by your letter 
you are not quite dead. A little kicking and agony, and 
then——. Martin Burney took me out a walking that 
evening, and we talked of Manning; and then I came 
home and smoked for you, and at twelve o’clock came 
home Mary and Monkey Louisa from the play, and there 
was more talk and more smoking, and they all seemed 
first-rate characters, because they knew a certain person. 
But what ’s the use of talking about ’em? By the time 
you'll have made your escape from the Kalmuks, you ‘Il 
have staid so long I shall-never be able to bring to your 
mind who Mary was, who will have died about a year 
before, nor who the Holcrofts were! me perhaps you will 
mistake for Phillips, or confound me with Mr. Dawe, be. 
cause you saw us together. Mary (whom you seem to 
remember yet) is not quite easy that she had not a formal 
parting from you. I wish it had so happened. But you 
must bring her a token, a shawl or something, and re- 
member a sprightly little mandarin for our mantel-piece, 
as a companion to the child I am going to purchase at 
the museum. She says you saw her writings about the 
other day, and she wishes you should know what they 
are. She is doing for Godwin’s bookseller twenty of 
Shakspeare’s plays, to be made into children’s tales, Six 
are already done by her, to wit, ‘The Tempest,’ ‘ Win- 
ter’s Tale,’ ‘Midsummer Night,’ ‘Much Ado, ‘Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ and ‘ Cymbeline;’ and the ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice’ is in forwardness. I have done ‘ Othello’ 


and * Macbeth,’ and mean to do all the tragedies. I think 
it will be popular among the little people, besides money, 
It’s to bring in sixty guineas, Mary has done them 
capitally, I think, you'd think, These are the hamble 
amusements we propose, while you are gone to plant the 
cross of Christ among barbarous pagan anthropophagi, 
Quam homo homini prestat! but then, perhaps, you ‘ll 
get murder’d, and we shall die in our beds with a fair 
literary reputation. Be sure, if you see any of those 
people, whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders, that 
you make a draught of them, It will be very curious, 
O! Manning, I am serious to sinking almost, when I 
think that all thuse evenings, which you have made so 
pleasant, are gone perhaps for ever. Four years, you talk 
of, may be ten, and you may come back and find such 
alterations ! Some circumstances may grow up to you or 
to me, that may be a bar to the return of any such inti. 
macy. I dare say all this is hum! and that all will come 
back ; but, indeed, we die many deaths before we die, 
and I am almost sick when I think that such a hold as 
I had of you is gone. I have friends, but some of ’em 
are changed. Marriage, or some circumstance, rises up 
to make them not the same. But I felt sure of you. And 
that last token you gave me of expressing a wish to have 
my name joined with yours, you know not how it af. 
fected me: like a legacy. 

“ God bless you in every way you can form a wish, 
May he give you bealth, and safety, and the accomplish. 
ment of all your objects, and return you again to us, to 
gladden some fireside or other (I suppose we shall be 
moved from the Temple). I will nurse the remembrance 
of your steadiness and quiet, which used to infuse some. 
thing like itself into our nervous minds. Mary called 
you our ventilator. Farewell, and take her best wishes 
and mine. 

“Good b’ye, 
“Cc. L.” 

Christmas approached, and Lamb then conveyed to 
Manning, now at the antipodes, news of poor Holcroft’s 
failure in his play of “ The Vindictive Man,” and his 
own approaching trial. 

TO MR. MANNING. 
“ Sth December, 1806. 


“ Manning, your letter dated Hottentots, August the 
what-was-it? came to hand. I can scarce hope that 
mine will have the same luck. China—Canton—bless 
us—how it strains the imagination and makes it ache! 
I write under another uncertainty, whether it can go to- 
morrow by a ship which I have just learned is going off 
direct to your part of the world, or whether the de- 
spatches may not be sealed up and this have to wait, for 
if it is detained here, it will grow staler in a fortnight 
than in a five months’ voyage coming to you. It will be 
a point of conscience to send you none but bran new 
news (the latest edition) which will but grow the better, 
like oranges, for a sea voyage. O that you should be so 
many hemispheres off—if I speak incorrectly you can 
correet me—why the simplest death or marriage that 
takes place here must be important to you as news in the 
old Bastille. There’s your friend Tuthill has got away 
from France—you remember France? and Tuthill ?— 
ten to one but he writes by this post, if he don’t get my 
note in time, apprising him of the vessel sailing. Know, 
then, that he has found means to obtain leave from Bona. 
parte, without making use of any incredible romantic 
pretences as some have done, who never meant to fulfil 
them, to come home, and I have seen him here and at 
Holcroft’s. An’t you glad about Tuthill? Now then be 
sorry for Holcroft, whose new play, called ‘The Vin. 
dictive Man,’ was damned about a fortnight since. It 
died in part of its own weakness, and in part for being 
choked up with bad actors. The two principal parts 
were destined to Mrs. Jordan and Mr. Bannister, but 
Mrs. J. has not come to terms with the managers, they 
had some squabble, and Bannister shot some of his 
fingers off by the going off of a gun. So Miss Duncan 
had her part, and Mr. De Camp took his. His part, the 
principal comic hope of the play, was most unluckily 
Goldfinch taken out of the * Road to Ruin,’ not only the 
same character, but the identical Goldfinch—the same as 
Falstaff is in two plays of Shakspeare—as the devil of 
ill-luck would have it, half the audience did not know 
that H. had written it, but were displeased at his stealing 
from the ‘Road to Ruin;’ and those who might have 
borne a gentlemanly coxcomb. with his ‘ That’s your 
sort,’ ‘Go it,—such as Lewis is—did not relish the in- 
tolerable vulgarity and inanity of the idea stript of his 
manner. De Camp was hooted, more than hist, hooted 
and bellowed off the stage before the second act was 
finished, so that the remainder of his part was forced to 
be, with some violence to the play, omitted. In addition 
to this, a woman of the town was another principal cha- 
racter—a most unfortunate choice in this moral day. 
The audience were as scandalised as if you were to intro- 
duce such a personage to their private tea-tables. Beeides, 
her action in the play was gross—wheedling an old man 
into marriage. But the mortal blunder of the play was 
that which, oddly enough, H. took pride in, and exult- 
ingly told me of the night before it came out, that there 
were no less than eleven principal characters in it, and 1 
believe he meant of the men only, for the playbill exprest 
as much, not reckoning one woman—and true it was, 
for Mr. Powell, Mr. Raymond, Mr, Bartlett, Mr. H. Sid- 
dons, Mr. Barrymore, &c., &c.—to the number of eleven, 
had all parts equally prominent, and there was as much 
of them in quantity and rank as of the hero and heroine 
—and most of them gentlemen who seldom appear but 
as the hero’s friend ina farce—for a minute or two—and 
here they all had their ten minute speeches, and one of 
them gave the audience a serious account how he was now 
a lawyer, but had been a poet, and then a long enumera- 
tion of the inconveniencies of authorship, rascally book- 
sellers, reviewers, &c.; which first set the audience 
a gaping. But I have said enough. You will be so 
sorry, that you will not think the best of me for my 
detail; but news is news at Canton. Poor H. I fear 
will feel the disappointment very seriously in a pecu- 
niary light. What if he should be obliged to part with 
his long-necked Guido that hangs opposite as yeu enter, 
and the game-piece that hangs in the back drawing-room, 
and all those Vandykes, &c.? God should temper the 
wind to the shorn connoisseur. I hope I need not say 
to you, that I feel for the weather-beaten author, and for 
all his household. I assure you his fate has soured a 
good deal the pleasure I should have otherwise taken in 
my own little farce being accepted, and I hope about to 
be acted—it is in rehearsal actually, and I expect it to 
come out next week. It is kept a sort of secret, and the 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


rehearsals have gone on privately, lest, by many folks 
knowing it, the story should come out, which would in- 
fallibly damn it. You remember I had sent it before 
you went. Wroughton read it and was much pleased 
with it. I speedily got an answer. I took it to make 
alterations, and lazily kept it some months, then took 
¢ourage and furbished it up in a day or two and took it. 
=e less than a fortnight I heard the principal part was 
n to Elliston, who liked it and only wanted a pro- 
which I have since done and sent, andI had a 
note the day before yesterday from the manager, Wrough- 
ton (bless his fat face—he is not a bad actor in some 
things), to say that I should be summoned to the re- 
hearsal after the next, which next was to be yesterday. 
I had no idea it was so forward. I have had no trouble, 
attended no reading or rehearsal, made no interest ; what 
a contrast to the usual parade of authors! But it is pe- 
culiar to modesty to do all things without noise or pomp! 
I have some suspicion it will appear in public on Wednes- 
day next, for W. says in his note, it is so forward that if 
wanted it may come out next week, and a new melo- 
drame is announced for every day till then; and a ‘new 
farce is in rehearsal’ is put up in the bills. Now you’d 
like to know the subject. The title is ‘Mr. H.’; no 
more; how simple, how taking! A great H. sprawl- 
ing over the playbill and attracting eyes at every corner. 
The story is a coxcomb appearing at Bath, vastly rich 
—all the ladies dying for him—all bursting to know, 
who he is—but he goes by no other name than Mr. H. 
—a curiosity like that of the dames of Strasburg about 


the man with the great nose. But I won't tell you | 


any more about it. Yes I will; but I can’t give you 
an idea how I have done it. Ill just tell you that 
after much vehement admiration, when his true name 
comes out, ‘ Hogsflesh,’ all the women shun him,favoid 
him, and not one can be found to change their name 
for him—that’s the idea—how flat it is here—but how 
whimsical in the farce! And only think how hard upon 
me it is that the ship is despatched to-morrow, and my 
triumph cannot be ascertained till the Wednesday after— 
but all China will ring of it by and by. N. B. (But this 
is a secret). The professor has got a tragedy coming out 
with the young Roscius in it in January next, as we say, 
January last it will be with you—and though it is a pro- 
found secret now, as all his affairs are, it cannot be much 
of one by the time you read this. However, don’t let it 
goany further. I understand there are dramatic exhibi- 
tions in China. One would not like to be forestalled. 
Do you find in all this stuff I have written any thing 
like those feelings which one should send my old ad- 
venturing friend, that is gone to wander among Tartars 
and may never come again? I don’t—but your going 
away and all about you is a thread-bare topic. I have 
worn it out with thinking—it has come to me when I 
have been dull with any thing, till my sadness has seemed 
more to have come from it than to have introduced it. I 
want you, you don’t know how much—but if I had you 
here in my European garret, we should but talk over 
such stuff as I have written—so—-Those ‘ Tales from 
Shakspeare’ are coming out, and Mary has begun a new 
work. Mr. Dawe has turned author, he has been in such 
a way lately—Dawe the painter, I mean—he sits and 
stands about at Holcroft’s, and says nothing—then sighs 
and leans his head on his hand. I took him to be in love 
—but it seems he was only meditating a work,—‘ The 
Life of Morland,’-—the young man is not used to compo- 
sition. Rickman and Captain Burney are well; they 
assemble at my house pretty regularly of a Wednesday 
—a new institution. Like other great men, I have a 
public day, cribbage and pipes, Phillips and noisy 

“Good heaven! what a bit only I've got left! How 
shall I squeeze all I know into this morsel! Coleridge 
is come home, and is going to turn lecturer on taste at 
the Royal Institation. I shall get 200/. from the theatre if 
Mr. H. has a good run, and I hope 1001. for the copyright. 
Nothing, if it fails; and there never was a more ticklish 
thing. The whole depends on the manner in which the 
name is brought out, which I value myself on, as a chef- 
d'euvre. How the paper grows less and less! In less 
than two minutes I shall cease to talk to you, and you may 
rave to the great wall of China. N. B. Is there such a 
wall? Is it as big as Old London wall, by Bedlam? 
Have you met with a friend of mine, named Ball, at 
Canton ?—if you are acquainted, remember me kindly to 
him. N. B. If my little thing don’t suceeed, I shall 
easily survive, having, as it were, compared to H.’s ven- 
ture, but a sixteenth in the lottery. Mary and I are 
to sit next the orchestra in the pit, next the tweedle- 
dees. She remembers you. You are more to us than 
five hundred farces, clappings, &c. 

“Come back one day. 
Lams.” 


Wednesday, 10th December, 1806, was the wished-for 
evening which decided the fate of * Mr. H.” on the boards 
of Drury. Great curiosity was excited by the announce- 
ment; the house was crowded to the ceiling ; and the 
audience impatiently awaited the conclusion of the long, 
dull, intolerable opera of “ The Travellers,” by which it 
was preceded, At length Mr. Elliston, the hero of the 
farce, entered, gaily dressed, and in happiest spirits,— 
enough, not too much, elated,—and delivered the prologue 
with great vivacity and success, The farce began; at 
first it was much applauded, but the wit seemed wire- 
drawn; and when the curtain fell on the first act, the 
friends of the author began to fear. The second act 
dragged heavily on, as second acts of farces will do; a 
rout at Bath, peopled with ill-dressed and over-dressed 
actors and actresses, increased the disposition to yawn ; 
and when the moment of disclosure came, and nothing 
worse than the name Hogsflesh was heard, the audience 
resented the long play on their curiosity, and would hear 
no more. Lamb, with his sister, sat, as he anticipated, 
in the front of the pit, and having joined in encoring the 
prologue, the brilliancy of which injured the farce, he 
gave way with equal plianey to the common feeling, and 
hissed and hooted as loudly as any of his neighbours. 
The next morning's playbill contained a veracious an- 
nouncement that “the new farce of Mr. H., performed 
Sor the first time last night, was received by an overflow. 
ing audience with wniversal applause, and will be re. 
peated for the second time to-morrow ;" but the stage 
lamps never that morrow saw! Elliston would have 
tried it again ; but Lamb saw at onee that the case was 
hopeless, and consoled his friends with a century of puns 
for the wreck of his dramatic hopes. 


CHAPTER IX. 
[1807 ro 1814.) 

Letters to Manning, Montague, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. 

From this period, the letters of Lamb which ‘have been 
preserved are comparatively few, with reference to the 
years through which they are scattered. He began to 
write in earnest for the press, and the time thus occupied 
was withdrawn from his correspondents, while his 
thoughts and feelings were developed by a different ex- 
citement, and expressed in other forms. In the year 
1807 the series of stories founded on the plays of Shak. 
speare, referred to in his last letter to Manning, was 
published ; in which the outline of his plots is happily 
brought within the apprehension of children, and his 
language preserved wherever it was possible to retain it; 
—a fit counterpoise to these works addressed to the 
young understanding, to which Lamb still cherished the 
strong distaste which broke out in one of his previous 
letters. Of these tales, King Lear, Macbeth, Timon of 
Athens, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, and Othello, are by 
Charles, and the others by Mary Lamb; hers being, as 
Lamb always insisted, the most felicitous, but all well 
adapted to infuse some sense of the nobleness of the 
poet’s thoughts into the hearts of their little readers. Of 
two other works preparing for the press, he thus speaks 
in a letter, which bears date 26th February, 1808, ad- 
dressed to Manning, at Canton, in reply to a letter re- 
ceived thence, in which Manning informed Lamb, that 
he had consigned a parcel of silk to a Mr. Knox for him. 


TO MR. MANNING. 


“ Dear Missionary,—Your letters from the farthest 
ends of the world have arrived safe. Mary is very thank- 
ful for your remembrance of her ; and with the less sus- 
picion of mercenariness, as the silk, the symbolum mate- 
riale of your friendship, has not yet appeared. I think 
Horace says some where, nox longa. 1 would not impute 
negligence or unhandsome delays to a person whom you 
have honoured with your confidence, but I have not heard 
of the silk, or of Mr. Knox, save by your letter. Maybe 
he expects the first advances! or it may be that he has 
not succeeded in getting the article on shore, for it is 
among the res prohibite et non nisi smuggle-ationis vid 
fruende. But so it is, in the friendships between wicked 
men, the very expressions of their good-will cannot but 
be sinful. I suppose you know my farce was damned. 
The noise still rings in my ears. Was you ever in the 
pillory ?—being damned is something like that. A 
treaty of marriage is on foot between William Hazlitt 
and Miss Stoddart. Something about settlements only 
retards it. Little Fenwick (you don’t see the connection 
of ideas here, how the devil should you ”) is in the rules 
of the Fleet. Cruel creditors! operation of iniquitous 
laws! is Magna Charta then a mockery? Why, in ge- 
neral (here I suppose you to ask a question) my spirits 
are pretty good, but I have my depressions, black as a 
smith’s beard, Vulcanic, Stygian. At such times I have 
recourse to a pipe, which is like not being at home to a 
dun; he comes again with tenfold bitterness the next 
day.—(Mind, I am not in debt, I only borrow a simili- 
tude from others; it shows imagination). I have done 
two books since the failure of my farce, they will both 
be out this summer. The one is a juvenile book—t The 
Adventures of Ulysses,’ intended to be an introduction to 
the reading of Telemachus! it is done out of the Odyssey, 
not from the Greek. I would not mislead you: nor yct 
from Pope’s Odyssey, but from an older translation of 
one Chapman. The ‘Shakspeare Tales’ suggested the 
doing it. Godwin is in both those cases my bookseller. 
The other is done for Longman, and is ‘ Specimens of 
English Dramatic Poets cotemporary with Shakspeare.’ 
Specimens are becoming fashionable. We have— Spe- 
cimens of Ancient English Poets’-—‘ Specimens of Mo- 
dern English Poets’\—* Specimens of Ancient English 
Prose Writers,’ without end. They used to be called 
* Beauties.” You have seen ‘ Beauties of Shakspeare ?’ 
so have many people that never saw any beaaties in 
Shakspeare. Longman is to print it, and be at all the 
expense and risk, and I am to share the profits after all 
deductions, i. e. a year or two hence I must pocket what 
they please to tell me is due to me. But the book is 
such as I am glad there should be. It is done out of old 
plays at the Museum, and out of Dodsley’s collection, 
&c. It is to have notes. SoI go creeping on since I 
was lamed with that cursed fall from off the top of 
Drury-Lane Theatre into the pit, something more than a 
year ago. However, I have been free of the honse ever. 
since, and the house was pretty free with me upon that 
occasion. Hang ’em how they hissed ! it was not a hiss 
neither, but a sort of a frantic yell, like a congregation 
of mad geese, with roaring sometimes like bears, mows 
and mops like apes, sumetimes snakes, that hiss’d me 
into madness. *Twas like St. Anthony’s temptations. 
Mercy on us, that God should give his favourite children, 
men, mouths to speak with, to discourse rationally, to 
promise smoothly, to flatter agreeably, to encourage 
warmly, to counsel wisely, to sing with, to drink with, 
and to kiss with, and that they should turn them into 
mouths of adders, bears, wolves, hyenas, and whistle like 
tempests, and emit breath through them like distillations 
of aspic poison, to asperse and vilify the innocent labours 
of their fellow-creatures who are desirous to please them! 
Heaven be pleased to make the teeth rot out of them all, 
therefore! Make them a reproach, and all that pass by 
them to loll out their tongue at them! Blind mouths! 
as Milton some where calls them. Do you like Braham’s 


| singing? The little Jew has bewitched me. I follow 


hin like as the boys followed Tom the Piper. I was in. 
sensible to music till he gave me a new sense. O that 
you could go to the new opera of Kais to-night! °Tis 
all about Eastern manners; it would just suit you. It 
describes the wild Arabs, wandering Egyptians, lying 
dervises, and all that sort of people, to a hair. You 
needn’t ha’ gone so far to see what you see, if you saw 
it as I do every night at Drury-Lane Theatre. Braham’s 
singing, when it is invpassioned, is finer than Mrs. Sid- 
dons’, or Mr. Kemble’s acting; and when it is not im- 
passioned, it is as good as hearing a person of fine sense 
talking. The brave little Jew! I made a pun the other 
day, and palmed it upon Holeroft, who grinned like a 
Cheshire cat. (Why do cats grin in Cheshire ?—Because 
it was once a county palatine, and the cats can’t help 
laughing whenever they think of it, though I see no great 
joke in it.) I said that Holcroft said, being asked who 
were the best dramatic writers of the day, ‘ Hoox anp I.’ 
Mr. Hook is author of several pieces, Tekeli, &c. You 
know what hooks and eyes are, don’t you? Your letter 
had many things in it hard to be understood, the puns 
were ready and Swift-like; but don’t you begin to be 
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melancholy in the midst of Eastern -eastoms! ‘ The 
mind does not easily conform to foreign usages, even in 
trifles: it requires something that it has been familiar 
with,” That begins one of Dr. Hawkesworth’s papers in 
the Adventurer, and is, I think, as sensible a remark as 
ever fell from the doctor’s mouth. White is at Christ's 
Hospital, a wit of the first magnitude, but had rather be 
thought a gentleman, like Congreve. You know Con- 
greve’s repulse which he gave to Voltaire, when he came 
to visit him as a literary man, that he wished to be con- 
sidered only in the light of a private gentlemen. I think 
the impertinent Frenchman was properly answered. I 
should just serve any member of the French Institute in 
the same manner, that wished to be inieginay® to me. 
* * * 

“ Does any one read at Canton? Lord Moira i is Pre- 
sident of the Westminster Library. I suppose you might 
have interest with Sir Joseph Banks to get to be presi- 
dent of any similar institution that should be set up at 
Canton. I think public reading rooms the best mode of 
educating young men. Solitary reading is apt to give 
the headache. Besides, who knows that you do read? 
There are ten thousand institutions similar to the Royal 
Institution which have sprung up from it. There is the 
London Institution, the Southwark Institution, the Rus- 
sel-square Rooms Institution, &c.—College quasi Con- 
lege, a place where people read together. Wordsworth, 
the great poet, is coming to town; he is to have apart- 
ments in the Mansion House. Well, my dear Manning, 
talking cannot be infinite; I have said all I have to say ; 
the rest is but remembrances, which we shall bear in our 
heads of you while we have heads. Here is a packet of 
trifles nothing worth ; but it is a trifling part of the world 
where I live; emptiness abounds. But in fulness of 
affection we remain =“ 

“Cc. L.” 


The two bboks referred to i in this letter were shortly 
after published. “ The Adventures of Ulysses” had some 
tinge of the quaintness of Chapman; it gives the plot of 
the earliest and one of the most charming of romances, 
without spoiling its interest. The “ Specimens of English 
Dramatic Poets who lived about the Time of Shakespeare,” 
were received with more favour than Lamb’s previous‘ 
works, though it was only by slow and imperceptible de- 
grees that they won their way to the apprehensions of 
the most influential minds, and wrought out the genial 
purpose of the editor in renewing a taste for the great 
cotemporaries of Shakspeare. “The Monthly Review” 
vouchsafed a notice* in its large print, upon the whole 
favourable, according to the existing fashion of criticism, 
but still “ craftily qualified.’ It will scarcely be credited, 
without reference to the article itself, that on the notes 
the critic pronounces this judgment: “ The notes before 
us indeed have nothing very remarkable, except the style, 
which is formally abrapt and elaborately quaint. Some 
of the most studied attempts to display excessive feeling 
we had noted for animadversion, but the task is unne- 
cessary,” &c. 

It is easy to conceive of readers strongly dissenting 
from some of the passionate eulogies of these notes, and 
even taking offence at the boldness of the allusions ; but 
that any one should read these essences of criticism, sug- 
gesting the profoundest thoughts, and replete through- 
out with fine imagery, and find in them “nothing re- 
markable,” is a mystery which puzzles us. But when 
the same critic speaks of the heroine of the “ Broken 
Heart,” as “ the light-heeled Calantha,” it is easy to ap- 
preciate his fitness for sitting in judgment on the old 
English drama and the congenial expositor of its gran- 
deurs ! 

In this year Miss Lamb published her charming work, 
entitled “ Mrs. Leicester's School,” to which Lamb con- 
tributed three of the tales. The best, however, are his 
sister’s, as he delighted to insist ; and no tales more hap- 
pily adapted to nurture all sweet and child-like feelings 
in children were ever written. Another joint-publication, 
“ Poetry for Children,” follows, which also is worthy of 
its title. 

Eearly in 1809, Lamb removed from Mitre-court 
Buildings to Southampton Buildings, but only for a few 
months, and preparatory to a settlement (which he meant 
to be final) in the Temple. The next letter to Manning, 
(still in China,) of 28th March, 1809, is from Southamp- 
ton Buildings. 

TO MR. MANNING. 


“ So there is one of your friends whom you will 
never see again! Perhaps the next fleet may bring you 
a letter from Martin Burney, to say that he writes by 
desire of Miss Lamb, who is not well enough to write 
herself, to inform you that her brother died on Thursday 
last, 14th June, &c. But I hope not. I should be sorry 
to give occasion to open a correspondence between Mar- 
tin and you. This letter must be short, for I have driven 
it off to the very moment of doing up the packets; and 
besides, that which I refer to above is a very long one; 
and if you have received my books, you will have enough 
to do to readthem. While I think on it, let me tell you, 
we are moved. Don’t come any more to Mitre-court 
Buildings. We are at 34, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery-lane, and shall be here till about the end of 
May, then we remove to No. 4, Inner Temple-lane, 
where I mean to live and die, for I have such horror of 
moving, that I would not take a benefice from the king, 
if I was not indulged with non-residence. What a dis. 
location of comfort is comprised in that word moving! 
Such a heap of little nasty things, after you think all is 
got into the cart; old dredging-boxes, worn-out brushies, 
gallipots, phials, things that it is impossible the most ne- 
cessitous person can ever want, but which the women, 
who preside on these occasions, will not leave behind if 
it was to save your soul ; they’d keep the cart ten minutes 
to stow in dirty pipes and broken matches, to show their 
economy. Then you can find nothing you want for 
many days after you get into your new lodgings. You 
must comb your hair with your fingers, wash your hands 
without soap, go about in dirty gaiters, Was I Diogenes, 
I would not move out of a kilderkin into a hogshead, 
though the first had nothing but small beer in it, and the 
second reeked claret. Our place of final destination,—I 
don’t mean the grave, but No. 4, Inner Temple-lane,— 
looks out upon a gloomy, churchyard-like court, called 
Hare-court, with three trees and a pump in it. Do you 
know it? I was born near it, and used to drink at that 
pump when I was a Rechabite of six years old. ’ If you 
see newspapers you will read about Mrs. Clarke. The 
sensation in London about this nonsensical business is 
marvellous. I remember nothing in my life like it. 


April, 1809. 


if ever I should 


Thousands of ballads, caricatures, lives of Mrs, Clarke, 
in. every blind alley. Yet in the midst of this stir, a 
sublime abstracted dancing-master, who attends a family 
we know at Kensington, being asked a questiun about 
the progress of the examinations in the house, enquired 
who Mrs. Clarke was? He had heard nothing of it. 
He had evaded this omnipresence by utter insignificancy! 
The Duke should make that manshis confidential valet. 


‘I proposed locking him up, barring him. the use of his 


fiddle and red pumps, until he had minutely perused and 
committed to memory the whole body of, the examina- 
tions, which employed the House of Commons.a fort- 
night, to teach him to be more attentive to what. con- 
cerns the public. I think I told you of Godwin'siittle 
book, and of Coleridge’s prospectus, in my last; if 1 did 
not, remind me of it, and I will send you them, or an 
account of them, next fleet. I have no conveniency of 
doing it by this. Mrs.—— grows every day in dis- 
favour with me. I will be baried-with’ this inscription 
over me :— Here lies C. L., the woman-hater:’ I mean, 
that hated one woman: for the rest, God bless them ! 
How do you like the Mandarinesses? Are you.on some 
little footing with any of them? This is Wednesday. 
On Wednesdays is my levee. The Captain, Martin, 
Phillips, (not the sheriff,) Rickman, and some more, are 
constant attendants, besides stray visiters. We play at 
whist, cat cold meat and hot potatoes, and any gentleman 
that chooses smokes.. Why do you never drop in? 
You'll come some day, won't: 2 
“C, Lams, &e.” 

His next is after his removal to the Temple, 

TO MR. MANNING. 

“ Dear Manning,—When I last wrote you, I was in 
lodgings. I am now in chambers, No. 4, Inner-Temple 
lane, where I should be happy to see you any evening. 
Bring any of your friends, the Mandarins, with you.. I 
have two sitting-rooms: I call them so par excellence, for 
you may stand, or loll, or lean, or try any posture in them, 
but they are best for sitting; not squatting down Ja- 
panese fashion, but the more decorous mode which Euro- 
pean usage has consecrated. I have two of these rooms 
on the third floor, and five sleeping, cooking, &c. rooms, 
on the fourth floor. In my best room is a choice colle 
tion of the works of Hogarth, an English painter, of some 
humour. In my next best are shelves containing a small, 
but well-chosen library. My best room commands a 
court, in which there are trees and a pump, the water of 
which is excellent cold, with brandy, and not very in- 
sipid without. Here I hope to set up my rest, and not 
quit till Mr. Powell, the undertaker, gives me notice that 
I may have possession of my last lodging. He lets lodg- 
ings for single gentlemen. I sent you a parcel of books 
by my last to give you some idea of the state of Euro-, 
pean literature. There comes with this two volumes, 
done up as letters, of minor poetry, a sequel to Mrs. 
‘Leicester;’ the best you may suppose mine; the next 
best are my coadjutor’s; you. may amuse yourself in 
guessing them out; but I must tell you mine are but one 
third in quantity of the whole. So much for a very deli- 
cate subject. It is hard to speak of oneself, &c. Hol- 
croft had finished his life when I wrote to you, and Haz- 
litt has since-finished his life; I do not mean his own life, 
but he Kas finished a life of Holcroft, which is going to 
press. Tuthill is Dr. Tuthill. I continue Mr. Lamb. 
I have published a little book for children on titles of 
honour ; and to give them some idea of the difference of 
rank and gradual rising, I have made a little scale, sup- 
posing myself to receive the following various accessions 
of dignity from the king, who is the fountain of honour 
—As at first, 1, Mr. C. Lamb; 2, C. Lamb, Esq.; 3, Sir 
C. Lamb, Bart.; 4, Baron Lamb of Stamford ;* 5, Vis- 
count Lamb; 6, Earl Lamb; 7, Marquis Lamb; 8, Duke 
Lamb. It would look like quibbling to carry it on fur- 
ther, and especially as it is not necessary for children to 
go beyond the ordinary titles of sub-regal dignity in our 
own country, otherwise I have sometimes in my dreams 
imagined myself still advancing, as 9th, King Lamb; 
10th, Emperor Lamb; 11th, Pope Innocent, higher than 
which is nothing. Puns I have not made many, (nor 
panch much) since the date of my last; one I cannot 
help relating. A constable in Salisbury Cathedral was 
telling me that eight people dined at the top of the spire 
of the cathedral, upon which I remarked, that they must 
be very sharp set. But in general I cultivate the reason- 
ing part of my mind more than the imaginative. I am 
stuffed out so with eating turkey for dinner, and another 

turkey for supper yesterday (Turkey in Europe, and 
Turkey in Asia,) that I can’t jog on. It is New-year 
here. That is, it was New-year halfa year back, when 
I was writing this. Nothing puzzles me more than time 
and space, and yet nothing puzzles me less, for I never 
think about them. The Persian ambassador is the prin- 
cipal thing talked of now. I sent some people to see 
lim worship the sun on Primrose hill, at half past six 
in the morning, 28th November; but he did not come, 
which makes ore think the old fire-worshippers are a 
sect almost extinct in Persia. The Persian ambassador’s 
name is Shaw Ali Mirza. The common people call him 
Shaw nonsense. While I think of it, I have put three 
letters besides my own three into the India post for you, 
from your brother, sister, and some gentleman whose 
name I forget. Will they, have they, did they come safe? 
The distance you ure at cuts up tenses by the root. I 
think you said you did not know Kate * * * * * # # # #, 
I express her by nine stars, though she is but one. You 
must have seen her at her father’s. Try and remember 
her. Coleridge is bringing out a paper in weekly num- 
bers, called the ‘ Friend,’ which I would send, if I could; 
but the difficulty I had in getting the packets of books . 
out to you before deters me; and you'll want something 
new to read when you come home. Except Kate, I have 
had no vision of excellence this year, and she passed by 
like the queen on her coronation day; you don’t know 
whether you saw her or not. Kate is fifteen: I go about 
moping, and sing the old pathetic ballad I used to like in 
my youth— 
‘She ’s sweet fifleen, 
I’m one year more.’ 

“Mrs. Bland sung it in boy’s clothes the first time I 
heard it. I sometimes think the lower notes in my voice 
are like Mrs. Bland’s. That glorious singer, Braham, 
one of my lights, is fled. He was for a season. He was 
a rare composition of the Jew, the gentleman, and the 
angel, yet all these elements mixed up so kindly in-him, 
that you could not tell which preponderated; but he is 


ve my choice. 
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WALDIE’S LETERARY OMNIBUS. 


hoe and one —— is engaged instead. Kate is vanished, 


Miss B—— is always to be met with! 


* Queens away, while blue-legged Maukinyth ; 
= Mildeed dies while country 
vives.’ 

That is not my poetry, but Quarles’s; but hav'nt you 
observed that the rarest things are the least obvious ? 
Don’t show any body the names in this letter. I write 
_ eonfidentially, and wish this letter to be considered as 
private. Hazlitt has written a for Godwin; 
Godwin sells it bound up with a treatise of his own on 
language, but the gray mare is the better horse. I don’t 
allude to Mrs. ——, but to the word grammar, which 
comes near to gray mare, if you observe, in sound. That 
figure is called paranomasia in Greek. I am sometimes 
in it. An old woman begged of me for charity. 

*Ah! sir,’ said she, ‘1 have seen better days.’ ‘So have 
1, good woman,’ I replied; but I meant literally, days 
Not so rainy and overcast as that on which she begged : 
she meant more prosperous days. Mr. Dawe is made 
associate of the Royal Academy. By what law of asso- 
¢iation I can’t guess. Mrs. Holcroft, Miss Holcroft, Mr. 
and Mrs. Godwin, Mr. and Mrs, Hazlitt, Mrs. Martin and 
Louisa, Mrs. Lum, Capt. Burney, Mrs. Burney, Martin 
Burney, Mr. Rickman, Mrs. Rickman, Dr. Stoddardt, 
William Dollin, Mr. Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. Norris, 
Mr. Fenwick, Mrs. Fenwick, Miss Fenwick, a man that 
saw you at our house one day, and a lady that heard me 
speak of you; Mrs. Buffam that heard Hazlitt mention 
you, Dr. Tuthill, Mrs. Tuthill, Colonel Harwood, Mrs. 
Harwood, Mr. Collier, Mrs. Collier, Mr. Sutton, Nurse, 
Mr. Fell, Mrs. Fell, Mr. Marshall, are very well, and 


you. 

= “I remain yours ever, 
“Cu. Lams. 
“2d January, 1810.” 


-In the summer of 1810, Lamb and his sister spent 
their holidays with Hazlitt, who, having married Miss 
Stoddart, was living in a house belonging to his wife's 
family at Winterslow, on the border of Salisbury Plain. 
The following letter, of 12th of July, in this year, was 
addressed to Mr. Montague, who had urged him to em- 
ploy a part of his leisure in a compilation. 

‘TO MR. MONTAGUE. 
_ “Dear Montague,—I have turned and twisted the. 
MSS. in my head, and can make nothing of them. I 
knew when I took them that I could not, but I do not 
like to do an act of ungracious necessity at once; so I 
am ever committing myself by half engagements, and 
total failures. I cannot make any body understand why 
TI can’t do such things; it is a defect in my occiput. I 
cannot put other people’s thoughts together; I forget 
every paragraph as fast as I read it; and my head has 
received such a shock by an all-night journey on the top 
of the coach, that I shall have enough to do to nurse it 
into its natural place before I go home. I -nust devote 
ipo ‘to imbecility; I must be gloriously useless while 
I stay‘here. How is Mrs. M.? will she pardon my in- 
efficiency? The city of Salisbury is full of weeping and 
wailing. The bank has stopt payment; and every body 
in the town kept money at it, or has got some of its notes. 
Some have lost all they had in the world. It is the next 
to seeing a city with the plague within its walls. The 
Wilton people are all undone; all the manufacturers there 
kept cash at the Salisbury bank ; and I do suppose it to 
be the unhappiest county in England this, where I am 
making holiday. We purpose setting out for Oxford 
Tuesday fortnight, and coming thereby home. But no 
more night traveling. My head is sore (understand it of 
the imside) with that deduction from my natural rest 
which I suffered coming down. Neither Mary nor I can 
spare a morsel of our rest; it is incumbent on us to be 
misers of it. Traveling is not good for us, we travel so 
seldom. Ifthe sun be hell, it is not for the fire, but for 
the sempiternal motion of that miserable body of light. 
How much more dignified leisure hath a muscle glued to 
his unpassable rocky limit, two inch square! He hears 
the tide roll over him, backwards and forwards twice a 
day (as the Salisbury long coach goes and returns in 
eight and forty hours), but knows better than to take an 
outside night-place a top on’t. He is the owl of the sea 
—Minerva’s fish—the fish of wisdom. 
“ Qur kindest remembrances to Mrs. M. 
“ Yuurs truly, 
“C, Lams.” 


The following is Lamb’s postscript to a letter of Miss 
Lamb to Miss Wordsworth, after their return to London: 


“Mary has left a little space fur me to fill up with 
nonsense, as the geographers used to cram monsters in 
the voids of the maps, and call it Terra Incugnita. She 
has told you how she has taken to water like a hungry 
otter. I too limp after her in lame imitation, but it goes 
against me a little at first. I have been acquaintance 
with it now for full four days, and it seems a moon. I 
am fall of cramps, and rheumatisms, and cold internally, 
so that fire won’t warm me; yet I bear all for virtue’s 
sake. Mast I then leave you, gin, rum, brandy, aquavite, 
pleasant jolly fellows? Hang temperance, and he that 
first invented it!—some Anti-Noahite. C—— has pow- 
dered his head, and looks like Bacchus, Bacchus ever 
sleek and young. He is going to turn sober, but his 
clock has not struck yet; meantime he pours down gob- 
let afier goblet, the second to see where the first is gone, 
the third to see no harm happens to the second, a fourth 
to suy there is another coming, and a fifth to say he is 
not sure he is the last.” 


In the autumn of this year, the establishment of a 
quarterly magazine, entitled the “ Reflector,” opened a 
new sphere for Lamb’s powers as a humorist and critic. 
Its editor, Mr. Leigh Hunt, having been educated in the 
same school, enjoyed many associations and friendships 
in common with him, and was thus able to excite in 
Lamb the greatest motive for exertion in the zeal of kind- 
ness. In this magazine appeared some of Lamb's noblest 
effusions; his essay “On Garrick and Acting,” which 
contains the character of Lear, perhaps the noblest criti- 
cism ever written, and on the noblest human subject ; his 
delightful “ Essays on Hogarth ;” his “ Farewell to To- 
bacco,” and several of the choicest of his gayer pieces. 

The number of the Quarterly Review for December, 
1811, contained an attack upon Lamb, which it would 
be difficult, as well as painful, to characterise as it de- 
serves. Mr. Weber, in his edition of “ Faust,” had ex- 
tracted Lamb’s note on the catastrophe of “The Broken | 
Heart,” in which Lamb, speaking of that which he re- 


human genius had depicted, dared an allusion which was 
perhaps too bold for those who did not understand the 
peculiar feeling by which it was suggested, but which no 


other than a pious spirit. In reviewing Mr. Weber, the 
critic, who was also the editor of the Review, thus com- 
plains of the quotation,—“We have a more serious 
charge to bring against the editor than the omission of 
points, or the misapprehension of words.’ He has pol- 
luted his pages with the blasphemies of a poor maniac, 
who, it seems, once published some detached scenes of 
the ‘ Broken Heart.’ For this unfortunate creature, every 
feeling mind will find an apology in his calamitous situa- 
tion ; but for Mr. Weber, we know not where the warmest 
of his friends will find palliation or excuse.” It would 
be unjust to attribute this paragraph to the accidental 
association of Lamb in literary undertakings with per- 
sons like Mr. Hunt, strongly opposed to the political opi- 
nions of Mr. Gifford. It seems rather the peculiar 
expression of the distaste of a small though acute mind 
for an original power which it could not appreciate, and 
which disturbed the conventional associations of which it 
was master, aggravated by bodily weakness and disease. 
Notwithstanding this attack, Lamb was prompted by his 
admiration for Wordsworth’s “ Excursion” to contribute 
a review of that work, on its appearance, to the Quarterly, 
and he anticipated great pleasure in the poet’s approval 
of his criticism ; but when the review appeared, the article 
was so mercilessly mangled by the editor, that Lamb 
entreated Wordsworth not to read it. For these grievances 
Lamb at length took a very gentle revenge in the follow- 


_ SONNET. 
SAINT CRISPIN TO MR. GIFFORD, 


All unadvised, and in an evil hour, 
Lured by aspiring thoughts, my son, you daft 
. The lowly labours of the “ Gentle Craft” 
For learned toils, which blood and spirits sour. 
All things, dear pledge, are not in all men’s power ; 
The wiser sort of shrub affects the ground ; 
And sweet content is oftener found 
In cobbler’s parlour than in critic’s bower. 
The sorest work is what doth cross the grain; 
And better to this hour you had been plying 
The cbsequious awl, with well-waxed finger flying, 
Than ceaseless thus to till a thankless vein: 
Still teasing muses, which are still denying; 
Making a stretching-leather of your brain. 
St. Crispin’s Eve. 


Lamb, as we have seen, cared nothing for politics; yet - 
his desire to serve his friends sometimes induced him to ‘ 
adopt for a short time their view of public affairs, and ° 
assist them with a harmless pleasantry. The following 
epigram, on the disappointment of the whig associates of ' 
the regent, appeared in the “ Examiner.” 


“ Ye politicians, tell me, pray, 
Why thus with wo and care rent? 
This is the worst that you can say, 
Some wind has blown the Wig away 
And left the Hair Apparent.” 


The following, also published in the same paper, would 
propably have only cuused a smile if read by the regent 
himself, and may now be republished without offence to 
any one, At the time when he wrote it, Lamb used to 
stop any passionate attacks upon the prince, with the 
smiling remark, “ J love my Regent.” 
“THE TRIUMPH OF THE WHALE. 

“To! Pean! Io! sing, 

To the finny people’s king. 

Not a mightier whale than this 

In the vast Atlantic is, 

Not a fatter fish than he 

Flounders round the Polar sea. 

See his blubber-—at his gills 

What a world of drink he swills! 

From his trunk, as from a spout, 

Which next moment he pours out. 


“Such his person.—Next declare, 
Muse, who his companions are :— 
Every fish of generous kind 
Scuds aside, or slinks behind; 

But about his presence keep 

All the monsters of the deep ; 
Mermaids, with their tails >a singing, 
His delighted fancy stinging ; 
Crooked dolphins, they surround him; 
Dog-like seals, they fawn around him; 
Following hard, the progress mark 
Of the intolerant salt sea shark ; 

For his solace and relief, 

Flat-fish are his courtiers chief; 

Last and lowest in his train, 

Ink-fish (libellers of the main) 

Their black liquor shed in spite: 
(Such on earth the things that write.’) 
In his stomach, some do says 

No good thing can ever sta 

Had it been the fortune of it 

To have swallowed that old prophet, 
Three days there he’d not have dwell’d, 
But in one have been expell’d. 
Hapless mariners are they, 

Who beguiled (as seamen say) 
Deeming him some rock or island, 
Footing sure, safe spot, and dry land, 
Anchor in his scaly rind— 

Soon the difference they find; 

Sudden, plumb! he sinks beneath them, 
Does to ruthless seas bequeath them. 


“Name or title what has he? 
Is he regent of the sea ? 
From this difficulty free us, 
Buffon, Banks, or sage Linneus. 
With his wondrous attributes 
Say what appellation suits? 
By his bulk and by his size, 


A his oily qualities, 
This (or else my eyesight fails,) 
This should be the Prince of Whales.” 


The devastation of the Park in the summer of 1834, by 
reason of the rejoicings on the visit of the allied sovereigns 
produced the following letter from Lamb to Wordsworth, 


TO MR. WORDSWORTH. 
“Save for a late excursion to Harrow, and a day or 
two on the banks of the Thames this summer, rural 
images were fast fading from. my mind, and by the wise 
provision of the regent all that was countryfied in the 
parks is*just obliterated. The very colour of green is 
vanished, the whole surface of Hyde Park is dry crum- 
bling sand (Arabia Arenosa), not a vestige or hint of 
grass ever having grown there; booths and drinking 
places go all round it, for a mile and a half I am confi- 
dent—I might say two miles in circuit—the stench of 


anprejudiced mind could mistake for the breathing of 


quers the air, and we are all stifled and suffocated in 
Hyde Park. Order after order has been issued by Lord 
Sidmouth in the name of the regent (acting in behalf of 
his royal father) for the dispersion of the varlets, but in 
vain. The vis unita of all the publicans in London, 
Westminster, Marylebone, and miles round, is too power- 
ful a force to put down. The regent has raised a phan- 
tom which he cannot lay. There they ’ll stay probably 
for ever, The whole beauty of the place is gone—that 
lake-look of the Serpentine—it has got foolish ships upon 
it—but something whispers to have confidence in nature 
and its revival— 

“ At the coming of the milder day, 


monuments shall all be overgrown. * 


Mean time I confess to have smoked one delicious pipe 
in one of the cleanliest and goodliest of the booths ; a tent 
rather— 

*O call it not a booth!’ 
erected by the public spirit of Watson, who keeps the 
Adam and Eve at Pancras, (the ale-houses have all emi- 
grated, with their train of bottles, mugs, cork-screws» 
waiters, into Hyde Park—whole ale-houses, with all their 
ale !) in company with some of the guards that had been 
in France, and a fine French girl, habited like a princess 
of banditti, which one of the dogs had transported from 
the Garonne to the Serpentine. The unusual scene, in 
Hyde Park, by candle-light, in open air,—good tobacco, 
bottle stout,—made it look like an interval in a campaign, 
a repose after battle. I almost fancied scars smarting, 
and was ready to club a story with my comrades, of some 
of my lying deeds. After all, the fireworks were splendid; 
the rockets in clusters, in trees and all shapes, spreading 
about like young stars in the making, floundering about 
in space, (like unbroke horses,) till some of Newton's cal- 
culations should fix them; but then they went out. Any 
one who could see ’em, and the still finer showers of 
gloomy rain-fire that fell sulkily and angrily from ’em, 
and could go to bed without dreaming of the last day, 
must be an-hardened atheist. 

“ Again let me thank you for your present, and assure 
you that fireworks and triumphs have not distracted me 
from receiving a calm and noble enjoyment from its 
(which I trust I shall often,) and I sincerely congratulate 
you on its appearance. 

“With kindest remembrances to you and household, 
we remain, yours sincerely, 

“C. Lams and Sister. 

“9th August, 1814.” 


The following are fragments of letters to Coleridge in 
the same month. The first is in answer to a solicitation 
of Coleridge for a supply of German books. 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 
“13th Aug. 1814. 

“ Dear Resuscilate,—There comes to you by the vehi- 
cle from Lad-lane this day a volume of German; what it 
is, I cannot justly say, the character of those northern 
nations having been always singularly harsh and un- 
pleasant to me. It is a contribution of Dr. —— towards 
your wants, and you would have had it sooner but for an 
odd accident. I wrote for it three days ago, and the doc- 
tor, as he thought, sent it me. A book of like exterior 
he did send, but being disclosed, how far unlike! It was 
the * Well-bred Scholar,’—a book with which it seems 
the doctor laudably fills up those hours which he can 
steal from his medical avocations, (Chesterfield, Blair, 
Beattie, portions from ‘ The Life of Savage,’ make up a 
prettyish system of morality and the belles lettres, which 
Mr. Mylne, a schoolmaster, has properly brought together, 
and calls the collection by the denomination above-men- 
tioned,)—the doctor had no sooner discovered his error, 
than he despatched man and horse to rectify the mistake, 
and with a pretty kind of ingenuous modesty in his note, 
seemeth to deny any knowledge of the ‘ Well-bred Scho- 
lar;’ false modesty surely, and a blush misplaced; for, 
what more pleasing than the consideration of professional 
austerity thus relaxing, thus improving! But so, when 
a child, I remember blushing, being caught on my knees, 
or doing otherwise some pious and praiseworthy action : 
now I rather love such things to be seen. Henry Crabb 
Robinson is out upon his circuit, and his books are inac- 
cessible without his leave and key. He is attending the 
Norfolk circuit,—a short term, but to him, as to many 
young lawyers, a long vacation, sufficiently dreary.* I 
thought I could do no better than to transmit to him, 
not extracts, but your very letter itself, than which I 
think I never read any thing more moving, more pathetic, 
or more conducive to the purpose of persuasion. The 
Crab is a sour Crab if it does not sweeten him. I think 
it would draw another third volume of Dodsley out of 
me; but you say you don’t want any English books? 
Perhaps after all that’s as well; one’s romantic credulity 
is for ever misleading one into misplaced acts of foolery. 
Crab might have answered by this time; his juices take 
a long time supplying, but they "ll run at last,—I know 
they will,—pure golden pippin. A fearful rumour has 
since reached me that the Crab is on the eve of setting 
out for France. If he is in England your letter will reach 
him, and I flatter myself a touch of the persuasive of my 
own, which accompanies it, will not be thrown away: if 
it be, he is a sloe, and no true-hearted Crab, and there’s 
anend. For that life of the German conjuror which you 
speak of, ‘Colerus de Vita Doctoris vix-Intelligibilis,’ I 
perfectly remember the last evening we spent with Mrs. 
M—— and Miss B——, in London street,—(by that 
token we had rabbits for supper, and Miss B—— pre- 
vailed upon me to take a glass of brandy and water after 
supper, which is not my habit,)—I perfectly remember 
reading portions of that life in their parlour, and I think 
it must be among their packages. It was the very last 
evening we were at that house. What is gone of that 
frank-hearted circle, M——., and his gos-lettuces? He 
ate walnuts better than any man I ever knew. Friend. 
ship in parts 


“T am to turbot, turtle, marrow 
pudd,—cold punch, claret, Madeira,—at our annual feast, 
at half past four this day. They keep bothering me, (I’m 
in office,) and my ideas are confused. Let me know if I 
can be of any service as to books. God forbid the Archi- 
tectonican should be sacrificed to a foolish scruple of 
some book proprietor, as if books did not belong with 
the highest propriety to those that understand ’em best. 
“Cc, Lams.” 


* A mistake of Lamb’s, at which the excellent person 
referred to may smile, now that he has retired from his 
profession, and has no business but the offices of kind- 


garded as the highest exhibition of tragic suffering which 


liquors, bad tobacco, dirty people and provisions, con- 
4 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 
“ 26th August, 1814, 

“ Let the hungry soul rejoice, there is corn in Egypt, 
Whatever thou hast been told to the contrary by design. 
ing friends, who perhaps enquired carelessly, or did not 
enquire at all, in hope of saving their money, there is a 
stock of ‘Remorse’ on hand, enough, as Pople conjec. 
tures, for seven years’ consumption ; judging from expe. 
rience of the last two years. Methinks it makes for the 
benefit of sound literature, that the best books do not 
always go off best. Enquire in seven years’ time for the 
*Rokebys’ and the ‘Laras,’ and where shall they be 
found ?—fluttering fragmentally in some thread-paper— 
’ whereas thy ‘ Wallenstein,’ and thy ‘ Remorse,’ are safe 
on Longman’s or Pople’s shelves, as in some Bodleian; 
there they shall remain ; no need of a chain to hold them 
fast—perhaps for ages—tall copies—and people shan’t 
run about hunting for them as in old Ezra’s shrievalty 
they did for a bible, almost without effect till the great. 
great-grand-niece (by the mother’s side) of Jeremiah or 
Ezekiel (which was it?) remembered something of the 
book, with odd reading in it, that used to lie in the green 
closet in her aunt Judith’s bed-chamber. 

“Thy caterer, Price, was at Hamburgh when last 
Pople heard of him, laying up for thee like some miserly 
old father for his generous-hearted son to squander. 

“ Mr. Charles Aders, whose books also pant for that 
free circulation which thy custody is sure to give them, 
is to be heard of at his kinsmen, Messrs. Jameson and 
Aders, Nu. 7, Laurence Pountney-lane, London, according 
to the information which Crabius with his parting breath 
left me. Crabius is gone to Paris. I prophesy he and 
the Parisians will part with mutual contempt. His head 
has a twist Allemagne, like thine, dear mystic. 

“I have been reading Madame Stael on Germany, 
An impudent clever woman. But if * Faust’ be no better 
.than in her abstract of it, I counsel thee to let it alone. 
How canst thou translate the language of cat-monkeys? 
Fie on such fantasies! But I will not forget to look for 
Proclus. It is a kind of book when one meets with it 
one shuts the lid faster than one opened it. Yet I have 
some bastard kind of recollection that some where, some 
time ago, upon some stall or other, I saw it. It was 
either that, or Plotinus, or Saint Augustine’s ‘City of 
God.’ So little do some folks value, what to others, sc. 
to you, ‘ well used,’ had been the * Pledge of Immortality.’ 
Bishop Bruno I never touched upon. Stuffing too good 
for the brains of such ‘a Hare’ as thou describest. May 


pentine (a nasty thought ot the seer) did that uld dragon 
in the Apocrypha! May he go mad in trying to under- 
stand his author! May he lend the third volume of him 
before he has quite translated the second, to a friend who 
shall lose it, and so spoil the publication, and his friend 
find it and send it him just as thou or some such less dila- 
tory spirit shall have announced the whole for the press ; 
lastly, may he be haunted by reviewers, and the devil 
jug him! Canst think of any other queries in the solu- 
tion of which I can give thee satisfaction? Do you want 
any books that I can procure for you? Old Jimmy 
Boyer is dead at last. Trollope has got his living, worth 
£1000 a year net. See, thou sluggard, thou heretic- 
sluggard, what mightest thou not have arrived at. Lay 
thy animosity against Jimmy in the grave. Do not en. 
tail it on thy posterity. 
Lams.” 


CHAPTER X. 
[1815 ro 1817.] 
Letters to Wordsworth, Southey, and Manning. 


It was at the beginning of the year 1815 that I had 
first the happiness of a personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Lamb. With his scattered essays and poems I had be- 
come familiar a few weeks before, through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Barron Field, now chief justice of Gib- 
ralter, who had been brought into close intimacy with 
Lamb by the association of his own family with Christ's 
Hospital, of which his father was the surgeon, and by his 
own participation in the “ Reflector.” Living then in 
chambers in Inner Temple lane, and attending those of 
Mr. Chitty, the special pleader, which were on the next 
staircase to Mr. Lamb's, I had been possessed some time 
by a desire to become acquainted with the writings of 
my gifted neighbour, which my friend was able only 
partially to gratify. “John Woodvil,” and the number 
of the “ Reflector” enriched with Lamb's article, he in- 
deed lent me, but he had no copy of “ Rosamund Gray,” 
which I was most anxious to read, and which, after 
earnest search through all the bookstalls within the scope 
of my walks, I found, exhibiting proper marks of due ap- 
preciation, in the store of a little circulating library near 
Holborn. There was something in this little romance 
so entirely new, yet breathing the air of old acquaintance; 
a sense of beauty so delicate and so intense; and a mo. 
rality so benignant and so profound, that, as I read it, 
my curiosity to see its author rose almost to the height 
of pain. The commencement of the new year brought 
me that gratification; I was invited to meet Lamb at 
dinner, at the house of Mr. William Evans, a gentleman 
holding an office in the India-House, who then lived in 
Weymouth street, and who was a proprietor of the 
“ Pamphleteer,” to which I had-contributed some idle 
scribblings. My duties at the office did not allow me to 
avail myself of this invitation to dinner, but I went up 
at ten o'clock, through a deep snow, palpably congeal- 
ing into ice, and was amply repaid when I reached the 
hospitable abode of my friend. ‘There was Lamb, pre- 
paring to depart, but he stayed half an hour in kindness 
to me, and then accompanied me to our common home 
—the Temple. 

Methinks I see him before me now, as he appeared 
then, and as he continued, with scarcely any perceptible 
alteration to me during the twenty years of intimacy 
which followed, and were closed by his death. A light 
frame, so fragile that it seemed as if a breath would over- 
throw it, clad in clerk-like black, was surmounted by a 
head of form and expression the most noble and sweet. 
His black hair curled crisply about an expanded fore- 
head ; his eyes, softly brown, twinkled with varying ex- 
pression, though the prevalent feeling was sad; and the 
nose slightly curved, and delicately carved at the nostril, 
with the lower outline of the face regularly oval, com- 
pleted a head which was finely placed on the shoulders, 
and gave importance, and even dignity, to a diminutive 
and shadowy stem. Who shall describe his countenance 
—catch its quivering sweetness—and fix it for ever in 


words? There are none, alas! to answer the vain desire 


it burst his pericranium, as the gobbets of fat and tur- . 
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_WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


of friendship. . Deep thought, striving with humour ; the 
lines of suffering wreathed into cordial mirth; and a 
smile of painful sweetness, present an image to the mind 
it can as little describe as lose. His personal appearance 
and manner are not unfitly characterised by what he 
himself says in one of his letters to Manning of Braham 
—*“a compound of the Jew, the gentleman, and the 
angel.” He took my arm, and we walked to the Temple, 
Lamb stammering out fine remarks as we walked ; and 
when we reached his staircase, he detained me with an 
urgency which would not be denied, and we mounted to 
the top story, where an old petted servant, called Becky, 
was ready to receive us. We were soon seated beside a 
cheerful fire; hot water and its better adjuncts were be- 
fore us; and Lamb insisted on my sitting with him 
while he smoked “ one pipe ;” for—alas ! for poor human 
nature—he had resumed his acquaintance with his “ fair 
traitress.” How often the pipe and the glasses were re- 
plenished, I will not undertake to disclose; but I can 
never forget the conversation ; though the first, it was 
more solemn, and in higher mood, than any I ever after 
had with Lamb through the whole of our friendship. 
How it took such a turn between two strangers, one of 
them a lad of not quite twenty, I cannot tell; but so it 
happened. We discoursed then of life and death, and 
our anticipation of a world beyond the grave. Lamb 
spoke of these awful themes with the simplest piety, but 
expressed his own fond cleavings to life—to all well- 
known accustomed things—and a shivering (not shud- 
dering) sense of that which is to come, which he so 
finely indicated in his“ New Year’s Eve,” years after- 
wards. It was two o’clock before we parted, when Lamb 
gave me a hearty invitation to renew my visit at pleasure; 
but two or three months élapsed befure I saw him again. 


In the mean time, a number of the “ Pamphleteer” con. - 


tained an “ Essay on the Chief Living Poets,” among 
whom on the title appeared the name of Lamb, and some 
page or two were expressly devoted to his praises. It 
was a poor tissue of tawdry eulogies—a shallow outpour- 
ing of young enthusiasm in fine words, which it mistakes 
for thoughts—yet it gave Lamb, who had hitherto re- 
ceived scarcely civil notice from reviewers, great pleasure 
to find that any one recognised him as having a place 
among poets. The next time I saw him, he came almost 
breathless into the office, and proposed to give me what 
I should have chosen as the greatest of all possible 
honours and delights—an introduction to Wordsworth, 
who, I learned with a palpitating heart, was actually at 
the next door. I hurried out with my kind conductor, 
and a minute after was presented by Lamb to the person 
whom in all the world I venerated most, with this pre- 
face :—“ Wordsworth, give me leave to introduce to you 
my only admirer.” 


The following letter was addressed to Wordsworth, 
after his return to Westmoreland from this visit :— 


TO MR. WORDSWORTH. 
“9th Aug. 1815. 

“Dear Wordsworth,—Mary and I felt quite queer 
after your taking leave (you W. W.) of us in St. Giles’s. 
We wished we had seen more of you, but felt we had 
searce been sufficiently acknowledging for the share we 
had enjoyed of your company. We felt as if we had 
been not enough expressive of our pleasure. But our 
manners both are a little too much on this side of too- 
much-cordiality. We want presence of mind and pre- 
sence of heart. What we feel comes too late, like an 
after-thought impromptu. But perhaps you observed 
nothing of that which we have been painfully conscious 
of, and are every day in our intercourse with those we 
stand affected to through all the degrees of love. Robin. 
son is on the circuit—our panegyrist I thought had for- 
gotten one of the objects of his youthful admiration, but 
I was agreeably removed from that scruple by the laun- 
dress knocking at my door this morning, almost before I 
was up, with a present of fruit from my young friend, 
&c. There is something inexpressibly pleasant to me 
in these presents, be it fruit, or fowl, or brawn, or what 
not. Books are a legitimate cause of acceptance. If 
presents be not the soul of friendship, undoubtedly they 
are the most spiritual part of the body of that intercourse. 
There is too much narrowness of thinking in this point. 
The punctilio of acceptance, methinks, is too confined 
and strait-laced. I could be content to receive money, 
or clothes, or a joint of meat from a friend. Why should 
he not send me a dinner as well asa dessert? I would 
taste him in the beasts of the field, and through all crea- 
tion. Therefore did the basket of fruit of the juvenile 
Talfourd not displease me; not that I have any thoughts 
of bartering or reciprocating these things, To send him 


. any thing in return would be to reflect suspicion of mer- 


cenariness upon what I know he meant a free-will offer- 
ing. Let him overcome me in bounty. In this strife a 
generous nature loves to be overcome. You wish me 
some of your leisure. I have a glimmering aspect, a 
chink-light of liberty before me, which, I pray God, 
prove not fallacious. My remonstrances have stirred up 
others to remonstrate, and, altogether, there is a plan for 
separating certain parts of business from our department; 
which, if it take place, will produce me more time, i. e, 
my evenings free. It may be a means of placing me in 
a more conspicuous situation, which will knock at my 
nerves another way ; but I wait the issue in submission. 
If I can but begin my own day at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, I shall think myself to have Eden days of 
peace and liberty to what I have had. As you say, how 
aman can fill three volumes up with an essay on the 
drama, is wonderful; I am sure a very few sheets would 
hold all I had to say on the subject. 
* * * 
Did you ever read Charron on Wisdom or Patrick's 
Pilgrim?’ If neither, you have two great pleasures to 
come. I mean some day to attack Caryl on Job, six 
folios. What any man can write, surely I may read. 
If I do but get rid of auditing warehousekeepers’ ac- 
counts, and get no worse-harassing task in the place of 
it, what a lord of liberty I shall be! I shall dance, and 
skip, and make mouths at the invisible event, and pick 
the thorns out of my pillow, and throw ’em at rich men’s 
night-caps, and talk blank verse, hoity, toity, and sing— 
‘A clerk I was in London gay,’ ‘ Ban, ban, Ca-Caliban,’ 
like the emancipated monster, and go where I like, up 
this street or down that alley. Adieu, and pray that it 
may be my luck. 
“ Good-b’ye to you all. 
“C, Lams.” 


The following letter was inclosed in the same parcel 
with the last. 


“TO MR. SOUTHEY. 
1815, 

“ Dear Southey,—Robinson is not on the circuit, as I 
erroneously stated in a letter to W.-W, which travels 
with this, but is gone to Brussels, Ostend, Ghent, &c, 
But his friends, the Colliers, whom I consulted respect- 
ing your friend’s fate, remember to have heard him say, 
that Father Pardo had effected his escape (the cunning 
greasy rogue), and to the best of their belief is at present 
in Paris. To my thinking, it is a small matter whether 
there be one fat friar more or less in the world. I have 
rather a taste for clerical executions, imbibed from early 
recollectioris of the fate of the excellent Dodd. I hear 
Bonaparte has sued his habeas corpus, and the twelve 
judges are now sitting upon it at the Rolls. 

“ Your boute-feu (bonfire) must be excellent of its kind. 
Poet Settle presided at the last great thing of the kind in 
London, when the pope was burnt in form. Do you pro- 
vide any verses on this occasion? Your fear for Hart- 
ley’s intellectuals is just and rational. Could not the 
chancellor be petitioned to remove him? His lordship 
took Mr. Betty from under the paternal wing. I think 
at least he should go through a course of matter-of-fact 
with some sober man after the mysteries. Could not he 
spend a week at Poole’s before he goes back to Oxford ? 
Tobin is dead. But there isa man in my office, a Mr. 
H., who proses it away from morning to night, and never 
gets beyond corporal and material verities. He’d get 
Ahese crack-brain metaphysics out of the young gentle- 
man’s head as soon as any one I know. When I can’t 
sleep o’ nights, I imagine a dialogue with Mr. H., upon 
any given subject, and go prosing on in fancy with him, 
till I either laugh or fall asleep. I have literally found it 
answer. I am going to stand godfather ; I don’t like the 
business; I cannot muster up decorum for these occa- 
sions; I shall certainly disgrace the font. I was at 
Hazlitt’s marriage, and had like to have been turned out 
several times during the ceremony. Any thing awful 
makes me laugh. I misbehaved once at a funeral. Yet 
I can read about these ceremonies with pious and proper 
feelings. The realities of life only seem the mockeries. 
I fear I must get cured along with Hartley, if not too 
inveterate. Don’t you think Louis the Desirable is in a 
sort of quandary ? , 

“ After all, Bonaparte is a fine fellow, as my barber 
says, and I should not mind standing bare-headed at his 
table to do him service in his fall. They should have 
given him Hampton Court or~Kensington, with a tether 
extending ‘forty miles round London. Qu. Would not 
the people have ejected the Brunswicks some day i in his 
favour? Well, we shall see. 

“C,. Lams.” 


The following was addressed to Southey in acknow- 
ledgment of his “Roderick,” the most sustained and 
noble of his poems. 


TO MR. SOUTHEY. 


“ Dear Southey,—I have received from Longman a 
copy of ‘ Roderick,’ with the author’s compliments, for 
which I much thank you. I don’t know where I shall 
put all the noble presents I have lately received in that 
way ; the * Excursion,’ Wordsworth’s two last vols., and 
now * Roderick,’ have come pouring in upon me like 
some irruption from Helicon. The story of the brave 
Maccabee was already, you may be sure, familiar to me 
in all its parts. I have, since the receipt of your present, 
read it quite through again, and with no diminished 
pleasure. I don’t know whether I ought to say that it 
has given me more pleasure than any of your long poems. 
* Kehama’ is doubtless more powerful, but [ don’t feel 
that firm footing in it that [ do in * Roderick ; my ima- 
gination goes sinking and “floundering in the vast spaces 
of unopened-before systems and faiths ; I am put out of 
the pale of my old sympathies ; my moral sense is almost 
outraged ; I can’t believe, or, with horror am made to 
believe, such desperate chances against omnipotences, 
such disturbances of faith to the centre; the more potent, 
the more painful the spell. Jove, and his brotherhood 
of gods, tottering with the giant assailings, I can bear, 
for the soul’s hopes are not struck at in such contests ; 
but your Oriental almighties are too much types of the 
intangible prototype to be meddled with without shid- 
dering. One never connects what are called the attri- 
butes with Jupiter. I mention only what diminishes my 
delight at the wonder-workings of ‘ Kehama,’ not what 
impeaches its power, which I confess with trembling ; 
but ‘ Roderick’ is a comfortable poem. It reminds me 
of the delight I took in the first reading of the * Joan of 
Arc.’ It is maturer and better than that, though not 
better to me now than that was then. It suits me better 
than Madoc. I am at home in Spain and Christendom. 
I have a timid imagination, I am afraid. I do not will- 
ingly admit of strange beliefs, or out-of-the-way creeds 
or places. I never read books of travels, at least not 
farther than Paris, or Rome. I can just endure Moors, 
because of their connection as foes with the Christians ; 
but Abyssinians, Ethiops, Esquimaux, Dervises, and all 
that tribe, I hate. I believe I fear them in some manner. 
A Mahomedan turban on the stage, though enveloping 
some well known face (Mr. Cook or Mr. Maddox, whom 
I see another day good Christian and English waiters, 
inn-keepers, &c.), does not give me pleasure unalloyed. 
I am a Christian, Englishman, Londoner, 7'emplar. God 
help me, when I come to put off these snug relations, and 
to get abroad into the world to come! I shall be like the 
crow on the sand, as Wordsworth has it; but I won't 
think on it; no need I hope yet. 

“The parts I have been most pleased with, both on 
first and second readings, perhaps, are Florinda’s pallia- 
tion of Roderick’s crime, confessed tu him in his disguise 
—the retreat of the Palayos family first discovered,—his 
being made king—t For acclamation one form must serve, 
more solemn for the breach of old observances.’ Roderick’s 
vow is extremely fine, and his blessing on the vow of 
Alphonso: 

‘Towards the troo ~~ 3 he spread his arms, 
As if the expanded soul diffused itself, 
And carried to all spirits with the act 
Its affluent inspiration.’ 

“It struck me forcibly that the feeling of these last 
lines might have been suggested to you by the Cartoon 
of Paul at Athens. Certain it is that a better motto‘or 
guide to that famous attitude can no where be found. 
I shall adopt it as explanatory of that violent, but digni- 
fied motion. I must read again Landor’s ‘ Julian.’ I 
have not read it some time. 1 think he must have failed 
in Roderick, for I remember nothing of him, nor of any 
distinct character as a character—only fine sounding 
passages. I remember thinking also he had chosen a 
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point of time after the event, as it were, for Roderick 
survives to no use; but my memory is weak, and I will 
not wrong a fine poem by trusting to it. The notes to 
your poem I have not read again; but it will be a take- 
downable book on my shelf, and they will serve some- 
times at breakfast, or times too light for the text to be 
duly appreciated. Though some of ’em, one of the ser- 
pent penance, is serious enough, now I think on’t. Of 
Coleridge I hear nothing, nor -of the Morgans. I hope 
to have him, like a re-appearing star, standing up before 
me some time when least expected in London, as has 
been the case whylear. 

“Tam doing nothing (as the phrase is) but reading 
presents, and walk away what of the day-hours I can get 
from hard occupation. Pray accept once more my hearty 
thanks, and expression of pleasure fur your remembrance 
of me. My sister desires her kind respects to Mrs. S. 
and to all at Keswick. 

“ Yours truly, 
“C. Lame. 

“ London, 6th May, 1815. 

“The next present I look for is the ‘White Doe.’ 
Have you seen Mat. Betham’s ‘ Lay of Marie?’ .I think 
it very delicately pretty as to sentiment, &c.” 


The following is an extract of a letter, addressed shortly 
afterwards, 


TO MR. WORDSWORTH. 


“Since I saw you I have had a treat in the reading © 


way, which comes not every day; the Latin poems of 
Vincent Bourne, which were quite new to me. What a 
heart that man had, all laid out upon town-scenes, a 
proper counterpart to some people’s extravagances. Why 
I mention him is, that your ‘ Power of Music’ reminded 
me of his poem of the ballad-singer in the Seven Dials. 
Do you remember his epigram on the old woman who 
taught Newton the A, B, C, which, after all, he says, he 
hesitates not to call Newton’s Principia? I was lately 
fatiguing myself with going over a volume of fine words 
by ——, excellent words; and if the heart could live by 
words alone, it could desire no better regale; but what 
an aching vacuum of matter! I don’t stick at the mad- 
ness of it, for that is only a consequence of shutting his 
eyes, and thinking he is in the age of the old Elizabeth 
poets. From thence I turned to V. Bourne; what a 
sweet, unpretending, pretty-manner’d, matter-full crea- 
ture! sucking from every flower, making a flower of 
every thing. His diction all Latin, and his thoughts all 
English. Bless him! Latin wasn’t good enough for him. 
Why wasn’t he content with the language “ Gay 
and Prior wrote in?” 


The associations of Christmas increased the fervour of 
Lamb’s wishes for Manning’s return, which he now 
really hoped for. On Christmas-day he addressed a letter 
to him at Canton, and the next day another to meet him 
half-way home, at St. Helena, &c. There seems the dis- 
tance of half a globe between these letters. The first, 
in which Lamb pictures their dearest common friends as 
in a melancholy future, and makes it present—lying-like 
dismal truths—yet with a relieving consciousness of a 
power to dispel the sad enchantments he has woven, has 
perhaps more of what was peculiar in Lamb’s cast of 
thought, than any thing of the same length which he has 
left us. 


TO MR. MANNING. 


“Dear old friend and absentee,—This is Christmas- 
day 1815 with us; what it may be with you I don’t 
know, the 12th of June next year, perhaps; and if it 
should be the consecrated season with you, I don’t see 
how you can keep it. You have no turkeys; you would 
not desecrate the festival by offering up a withered 
Chinese bantam, instead of the savoury grand Norfolcian 
holocaust, that smokes all around my nostrils at this mo. 
ment, from a thousand fire-sides. Then what puddings 
have you? Where will you get holly to stick in your 
churches, or churches to stick your dried tea-leaves (that 
must be the substitute) in? What memorials you can 
have of the holy time, I see not. A chopped missionary 
or two may keep up the thin idea of Lent and the wilder- 
ness; but what standing evidence have you of the Nati- 
vity ?—’tis our rosy-cheeked, homestalled divines, whose 
faces shine to the tune of Christmas ; faces fragrant with 
the mince-pies of half a century, that alone can authen- 
ticate the cheerful mystery—lI feel, I feel myself refresh- 
ed with the thought—my zeal is great against the unedi- 
fied heathen. 
idols—Ching-chong-fo—and his foolish priesthood! Come 
out of Babylon, O my friend! for her time is come, and 
the child that is native, and the proselyte of her gates, 
shall kindle and smoke together! And in sober sense 
what makes you so long from among us, Manning? 
You must not expect to see the same England again 
which you left. 

“Empires have been overturned, crowns trodden into 
dust, the face of the western world quite changed : your 
friends have all got old—those you left blooming—my- 
self (who am one of the few that remember you) those 
golden hairs which you recollect my taking a pride in, 
turned to silvery and gray. Mary has been dead and 
buried many years—she desired to be,buried in the silk 
gown you sent her. Rickman, that you remember active 
and strong, now walks out supported by a servant-maid 
and a stick. Martin Burney is a very old man. The 
other day an aged woman knocked at my door, and pre- 
tended tu my acquaintance : it was long before I had the 
most distant cognition of her; but at last together we 
made her out to be Louisa, the daughter of Mrs. Topham, 
formerly Mrs, Morton, who had been Mrs. Reynolds, 
formerly Mrs. Kenney, whose first husband was Holcroft 
the dramatic writer of the last century. St. Paul’s 
church is a heap of ruins; the monument isn’t half so 
high as you knew it, divers parts being successively 
taken down which the ravages of time had rendered 
dangerous ; the horse at Charing Cross is gone no one 
knows whither,—and all this has taken place while you 
have been settling whether Ho-hing-ton should be spelt 
with a——, ora——. For aught I see you had almost 
as well remain where you are, and not come like a Strul- 
bug into a world where few were born when you went 
away. Scarce here and there one will be able to make 
but your face; all your opinions will be out of date, your 
jokes obsolete, your puns rejected with fastidiousness as 
wit of the last age. Your way of mathematics has 
already given way to a new method, which after all is I 
believe the old doctrine of Maclairin, new vamped up 
with what he borrowed hay the negative quantity of flux- 
ions from Euler. 


Down with the pagodas—down with the © 


“ Poor Godwin! I was passing his tomb the other day 
in Cripplegate charch-yard. There are some verses upon 
it written by Miss ——, which if I thought good enough 
I would send you. He was one of those who would 
have hailed your return, not with boisterous shouts and 


‘ clamours, but with the complacent gratulations of a phi- 


losopher anxious to promote knowledge as leading to 
happiness—but his systems and his theories are ten feet 
deep in Cripplegate mould. Coleridge is just dead, having 
lived just long enough to close the eyes of Wordsworth, 
who paid the debt to nature but a week or two before— 
poor Col., but two days before he died, he wrote toa 
bookseller proposing an‘epic poem on the * Wanderings 
of Cain,’ in twenty-four books. It is said he has left 
behind him more than forty thousand treatises in criti- 
cism, metaphysics, and divinity, but few of them ina 
state of completion. They are now destined, perhaps, to — 
wrap up spices. You see what mutations the busy 
hand of Time has produced, while you have consumed in 
foolish voluntary exile that time which might have glad- 
dened your friends—benefited your country; but re- 
proaches.are useless. Gather up the wretched reliques, 
my friend, as fast as you can, and come to your old home. 
I will rub my eyes and try to recognise you. We will 
shake withered hands together, and talk of old things—of 
St. Mary’s church and the barber’s opposite, where the 
young students in mathematics used to assemble. Poor 
Crips, that kept it afterwards, set up a fruiterer’s shop in 
Trumpington street, and for aught I know resides there - 
still, for I saw. the name up in the last journey I took 
there with my sister just before she died. I suppose you 
heard that I had left the India House, and gone into the 
Fishmongers’ Almshouses over the bridge. I have a little 
cabin there, small and homely, but you shall be welcome 
to it. You like oysters, and to open them yourself; I "Il 
get you some if you come in oyster time. Marshall, 
Godwin’s old friend, is still alive, and talks of the faces 
you used to make. 
“ Come as soon as you can. 
“C. Lams.” 
Here is the next day’s reverse of the picture. 
_ TO MR. MANNING. 
“ Dec. 26, 1815. 


“ Dear Manning,—Following your brother’s example, 
I have just ventured one letter to Canton, and am now 
hazarding another (not exactly a duplicate) to St. Helena. 
The first was full of unprobable romantic fictions, fitting 
the remoteness of the mission it goes upon; in the pre- 
sent I mean to confine myself nearer to truth as you 
come nearer home. A correspondenee with the utter- 
most parts‘of the earth necessarily involves in it some ~ 
heat of fancy, it sets the brain a going, but I can think 
on the half-way house tranquilly. Your friends then are 


. not all dead or grown forgetful of you through old age, 


as that lying letter asserted, anticipating rather what 
must happen if you kept tarrying on for ever on the 
skirts of creation, as there seemed a danger of your doing - 
—but they are all tolerably well and in full and perfect 
comprehension of what is meant by Manning’s coming 
home again. Mrs. —— never lets her tongue run riot 
more than_in remembrances of you. Fanny expends 
herself in phrases that can only be justified by her ro- 
mantic nature. Mary reserves a portion of your silk, 
not to be buried in (as the false nuncio asserts) but to _ 
make up spick and span into a bran-new gown to wear 
when yon come. I am the same as when you knew me, 
almost to a surfeiting identity. This very night I am~ 
going to leave off tobacco! Surely in another world this 
unconquerable purpose shall be realised. The soul hath 
not her generous aspirings implanted in her in yain. 
One that you knew, and I think the only one of those 
friends we knew much of in common, has died in earnest. 
Poor Priscilla! Her brother Robert is also dead, and 
several of the grown up brothers and sisters, in the com- 
pass of a very few years. Death has not otlerwise med- 
dled much in families that I know. Not but he has his 
horrid eye upon us, and is whetting his infernal feathered 
dart every instant, as’ you see him truly pictured in that 
impressive moral picture, ‘The good man at the hour of 
death.’ I have in‘trust to put in the post four letters 
from Diss, and one from Lynn, to St. Helena, which I 
hope will accompany this safe, and one from Lynn, and 
the one before spoken of from me, to Canton. But we 
all hope that these letters may he waste paper. I don’t 
know why I have forborne writing so long. But it is 
such a forlorn hope to send a scrap of paper straggling 
over wide oceans. And yet I know when you come 
home, I shall have you sitting before me at our fire-side 
just as if you had never been away. In such an instant 
does the return of a person dissipate all the weight of 
imaginary perplexity from distance of time and space ? 
I'll promise you good oysters, Cory is dead that kept 
the shop opposite St. Dunstan’s, but the tougher materials 
of the shop survive the perishing frame of its keeper. 
Oysters continue to flourish there under as good auspices. 
Poor Cory! But if you will absent yourself twenty years 
together, you must not expect numerically the same 
population to congratulate your return which wetted the 
sea beach with their tears when you went away. Have 
you recovered the breathless stone-staring astonishment 
into which you must have been thrown upon learning at 
landing that an emperor of France was living in St. 
Helena? What an event in the solitude of the seas, like 
finding a fish’s bone at the top of Plinlimmon ; but these 
things are nothing in our western world. Novelties 
cease to affect. Come and try what your presence can, 
“God bless you. Your old friend, 
“C. Lams.” 
(To be continued.) 


SKETCHES 
OF 
Rmposture, Weception, any €revulity, 


“The earth hath bubbles, asthe water has, 
And these are of them.---SHaksPeaRe. 


of credulity may, in some measure, be eared 
g to set a high value on truth.”.--Warrs. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
_ A complete history of the subject which sounples these 
pages would fill an equal number of the ponderous folios 
over which our ancestors were accustomed to pore. The 
author of “ Sketches of Imposturé, Deception and Credu- 
lity” aspires only to give, under various heads, a. sample 
of the manifold frauds which have, in all ages, been suc- 
cessfully employed to frighten and gull mankind. His 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


volame may be considered as a humble supplement to 


Sir Walter Scott's Letters.on Demonology ‘and Witch. 


craft,’” and Sir David Brewster’s “Letters on Natural 
Magic.” If it should be found to afford to the,public 
only a quarteras much instroction and amusement ‘as 
have been derived from those excellent works, his ambi- 
tion wit't be gratified. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 
Effects of incredulity and credulity---Knowledge supposed to be 
Purpose of this volume---Progress of rational 


beliof-- Renehience of error to truth---Contagious nature of 
d state of the human mind in modern 


times. 
_. Incredulity has been said, by Aristotle, to be the foun- 
dation of all wisdom. The truth of this assertion might 
safely be disputed; but, on the other hand, to say that 
credulity is the foundation of all folly, is an assertion 
more consonant to experience, and may be more readily 


- admitted ; and the contemplation of this subject forms a 


curious chapter in the history of the human mind. 

A certain extent of credulity, or, more properly, belief, 
may, indeed, be considered as absolutely necessary to the 
well-being of social communities; for universal skepticism 
would be universal distrust. Nor could knowledge ever 
have arrived at its present amazing height, had every in- 
termediate step in the ladder of science, from profound 
ignorance and slavery of intellect, been disputed with 
bigoted incredulity. 

It has been aid, that all knowledge is remembrance, 
and all ignorance forgetful alluding to the uni- 
versal knowledge which, in the opinion of the schoolmen, 
our first father, Adam, possessed before the fall,—and 
that the subsequent invention of arts and sciences was 
only’a ‘partial recovery or recollection, as it were, of what 
had been originally well known. The undefined aspira- 
tions of many minds, to seek for what is distant and least 
understood, in preference to that near at hand and more 
in unison with our general state of knowledge, seem to 
favour this idea. 

It will be the endeavour of the following pages to show 
that the credulity of the many,—in some cases synony- 
mous with the foolish—has been, from the beginning, most 
readily imposed upon by the clever and designing few. 
It is a curious task to investigate the gradual develop. 
ment of rational belief, as exhibited in the proportionate 
disbelief and exposure of those thiugs which, in earlier 
ages, were considered points of faith, and to doubt which 
was a dangerous heresy ; and how, at first, the arts and 


‘sciences were weighed down, and the advantages to be 


derived from them neutralised, by the fallacies of mis- 
conception or fanaticism. We are, in spite of ourselves, 
the creatures of imagination, and the victims of preju- 
dice, which has been justly called the wrong bias of the 
soul, that effectually keeps it from coming near the path 
of truth ; a task the more difficult to accomplish, since 
errur often beats so near a resemblance to it. Error, in- 
deed, always borrows something of truth, to make her 
more acceptable to the world, seldom appearing in her 
native deformity; and the subtilty of grand deceivers 


_ has always been shown in grafting their greatest errors 


on some material truths, and with such dexterity, that 
Ithuriel’s spear alone, whose touch 


“no falsehood can endure,” 


would have power to reveal them. 

Many, and even contradictory, causcs might be as- 
signed for theconstint disposition towards credulity ; the 
mind is prone to believe that for which it most anxiously 
wishes ; difficulties vanisl in desire, which thus becomes 
frequently the main cause of success. Thus, when Prince 
Henry, believing his father dead, had taken the crown 
from his pillow, the king in reproach said to him,* 


“Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought.” 


Relief is often granted on trust to such things as are 
above common comprehension, by some, who would thus 
flatter themselves with a superiority of judgment ; on the 
other hand, what all around put faith ia the remaining 
few will, from that circumstance, easily believe. This 
is seen in times of popular excitement, when an assertion, 
quite at variance with common sense or experience, will 


“run like a wildfire through a city, and be productive of 


most serious results: it would appear that this springs 
from that inherent power of imitation, which is singu- 
larly exemplified even in particular kinds of disease,— 
comitial, as they were called by the Romans, from their 
frequent occurrence in assemblies of the people,—and, 
more fatally, when it impels us to “ follow a multitude to 
do evil.’” 

Afler a leng and dreary period of ignorance, the na- 
tions of Hurope began to arouse themselves from the 
lethargy ‘im which they had been plunged : religious enthu- 
siasm then awakened the ardour of heroism, and the wild 
but faseimating spirit of chivalry—whose actions were 
the offspring of disinterested valour, that looked for no 
reward but the smile of grateful beauty or grateful tear 
of redressed misfortune,—taught the world, that huma- 
nity and benevolence were no less meritorious than un- 
daunted courege and athletic strength. 

Knowledge, however, advanced with slow and timid 
steps frow the cells of the monks, in which she had been 
obliged to conceal herself, whilst her rival, ignorance, had 
been exalted to palaces and thrones, From the period 
which succeeded that twilight of the Goths and Vandals, 
when all the useful arts were obscured and concealed by 
indolent indifference, we shall find that each succeeding 
age happily contributed to enlighten the world by the 
revival and gradual improvement of the arts and sciences ; 
8 corresponding elevation in the general sagacity of the 
human mind was the natural consequence: this can 
readily be shown by the proportionate decrease of the 
numerous methods by which specious impostors lived 
upon the credulity of others. 

Few, it is to be hoped, in the present day seek conso- 
Jation for disappointment in the mysteries.of astrological 
jedgments, or attribute their ill success in life to an evil 
éonjunction of the stars, as revealed by the deluding 
horoscope of caster of nativities. 

That age has at length passed away, when the search 
after the philosopher's stone, or the universal solvent, 
terminated a life of incredible toil and hopeless expecta- 
tioa, in poverty and contenspt. But there are still many, 
who neglect the experience of the past, and, anxious to 
know their futare fite,seek it in the fortune-teller’s cards; 
of, unhappily, ® prey to some of those ills that ech te 


heir to, would rather seek to expedite their cure by some 
specious but empirical experiment, than wait for the 
slower but surer results of time and experience. 


CHAPTER II. 


ON ANCIENT oRacLEs, &c. 
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The knowledge of the origin of the ancient oracles is 
lost in the distance of time; yet it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, that traditionary accounts and confused recollec- 
tions of the revelations graciously vouchsafed to Noah, to 
Abraham, and the patriarchs, more especially Moses, 
may have been the foundation of these oracles, which 
were venerated in ancient times; and established in tem- 
ples, which were, in some instances, supposed to be even 
the abode of the gods themselves; thus, Apollo was sup- 
posed to take up his occasional residence at Delphos, 
Diana at Ephesus, and Minerva at Athens. 

The manner of prophecy was various, but that em- 
ployed by oracles enjoyed the greatest repute ; because 
they were believed to proceed, in a most especial man- 
ner, from the gods themselves. Every thing of essential 
consequence being, therefore, referred to thém by the 
heads of states, oracles obtained a powerful influence 
over the minds of the people; and this popular credulity 
offered tempting opportunities to the priests for carrying 
on very lucrative impostures, nor did they disdain or ne- 
glect to take advantage of those opportunities. Added 
to this, the different functions of the gods, and the differ. 
ent and often opposite parts which they were made to 
take in human affairs by. the priests and poets, were 
plentiful sources of superstitious rites, and therefore of 
emolument to those who, in consequence either of office 
or pretension, were supposed to have immediate com. 
munications with the deity in whose temples they pre- 
sided. 

Much has been’ written on this subject; and some 
have even gone so far as to suppose that Divine per- 
mission was granted to certain demons, or evil spirits, 
to inhabit pagan shrines, and thence, by ambiguous an- 
swers, to deceive, and often to punish, those who sought 
by their influence to read the forbidden volume of fu. 
turity. 

This doctrine was strenuously opposed by Van Dale; 
and Mabius (of Leipsic), although opposed to Van Dale’s 
opinion, allows that oracles did not cease to grant re- 
sponses immediately at the coming of Christ; and this 
has been considered a sufficient proof as well as argu- 
ment, that demons did not deliver oracular responses ; but 
that those responses were impostures and contrivances of 
the priests themselves. 

The true cause of the cessation of oracular prophecy, 
however, appears to be, that the minds of men became 
enlightened by the wide spreading of the Christian faith; 
and by the circumstance, that their superstition was com. 
promised by the metamorphoses of their favourite heroes 
and deities into saints and martyrs. Asan instance of 
which, it will hereafter be shown, that the statues of the 
ancient gods, even to this day, are allowed to stand and 
hold places in the churches and cathedrals of many ca- 
tholic countries, 

Those, who argue that oracles ceused immediately at 
the coming of Christ, relate in confirmation of their 
opinion, that Augustus having grown old, became desi- 
rous of choosing a successor, and went, in consequence, 
to consult the oracle at Delphos. No answer was given, 
at first, to his enquiry, though he had spared no expense 
to conciliate the oracle. At last, however, the priestess 
is reported to have said, “ the Hebrew infant, to whom 
all gods render obedience, chases me hence; He sends 
me to the lower regions ; therefore depart this temple, 
without speaking more.” 

Superstition was formed into a system in Egypt at an 
age prior to our first accounts of that country. Vast 
temples were built, and innumerable ceremonies esta- 
blished ; the same body, forming the hereditary priest- 
hood and the nobility of the nation, directed with a high 
hand the belief and consciences of the people ; and pro- 
phecy was not only among their pretensions, but perhaps 
the most indispensable part of their office. 

Beeotia was also a country famous for the number of 
its oracles, and from its localities was well suited for 
such impostures, being mountainous and full of caverns, 
by means of which sounds and echoes, apparently myste- 
rious, could be easily multiplied to excite the astonish. 

ment and terror of the supplicants. 

Herodotus informs us, that one of the first oracles in 
Greece was imported from the Egyptian Thebes. It 
happened, says Mr. Mitford, in his history of Greece, 
that the master of a Phenician vessel carried off a woman, 
an attendant of the temple of Jupiter, at Thebes on the 
Nile, and sold her in Thesprotia, a mountainous tract 


in the northwestern part of Epirus, bordering on the . 


Illyrian hordes. Reduced thus unhappily to slavery 
among barbarians, the woman, however, soon became 
sensible of the superiority which her education in a more 
civilised country gave her over them; and she conceived 
hopes of mending her condition, by practising upon their 
ignorance what she had acquired of those arts which able 
hands imposed upon a more enlightened people. She 
gave out that she possessed all the powers of prophecy to 
which the Egyptian priests pretended; that she could 
discover present secrets, and foretell future events. 

Her pretensions excited curivsity, and brought num. 
bers to consult her. She chose her station under the 
shade of a spreading oak, where, in the name of the god 
Jupiter, she delivered answers to her ignorant enquirérs; 
and shortly her reputation as a prophetess extended as 
far as the people of the country themselves communicated. 

These simple circumstances of her story were after- 
wards, according to the genius of those ages, turned into 
fable, which was commonly told, in the time of Herodo- 
tus, by the Dodonan priests. A black pigeon, they 
said, flew from Thebes in Egypt to Dodona, and, perch- 
won? oak, proclaimed with human voice, * ‘That 


re 


an oracle of Jupiter should be established there.” Con. 
cluding that a divinity spoke through the agency of the 
pigeon, the Dodoneans obeyed the mandate, and the 
oracle was established. The historian accounts for the 
fiction thus: the woman on her arrival speaking ina 
foreign dialect, the Dodonseans said she spoke like a pi- 
geon; but afterwards, when she had acquired the Gre. 
cian speech and accent, they said the pigeon spoke with 
a homan voice. 

The trade of prophecy being both easy and lucrative, 

the office of the prophetess was readily supplied both with 

* associates and successors. A temple for the deity and 
habitations for his ministers were built; and thus, ac. 
cording to the evidently honest, and apparently well. 
founded and judicious, account of Herodotus, arose the 
oracle of Jupiter at Dodona, the very place where tradi- 
tion, still remaining to the days of that writer, testified 
that sacrifices had formerly beea performed only to the 
nameless god. 

The responses of the oracles, though given with some 
appearance of probability, were for the most part ambi- 
guous and doubtful; but it must be acknowledged that 
the priests were very clever persons, since, while they 
satisfied for the time the wishes of others, they were so 
well able to conceal their own knavery. A fellow, it is 
said, willing to try the truth of Apollo’s oracle, asked 
what it was he held in his hand—holding at the time a 
sparrow under his cloak—and whether it was dead or 
alive—intending to kill or preserve it, contrary to what 
the oracle should answer—but it replied, that it was in 
his own choice whether that which he held should live 
or die. 

Many of the sages and other great men evidently paid 
no regard, or real veneration, to the oracles, beyond what 
policy dictated to preserve their influence over others. 

The researches of modern antiquaries and travellers 
have discovered the machinery of many artifices of the 
priests of the now deserted fanes, which sufficiently ac- 
count for the apparent miracles exhibited to the eye of 
ignorance. There remain many instances of this kind 
to show how general this system of imposture has been 
in all ages ; and, as may be supposed, the priests did not 
fail to exact a liberal payment in advance. 

Cyrus,—according to the apocryphal tradition,—a de- 
vout worshipper of the idol Bel, was convinced by the 
prophet Daniel of the imposture of this supposed mighty 
and living god, who was thought to consume every day 
twelve measures of fine flour, forty sheep, and six vessels 
of wine, which were placed as an offering on the altar. 
These gifts being presented as usual, Daniel commanded 
ashes to be strewed on the floor of the temple, round the 
altar on which the offerings were placed; and the dvor 
of the temple to be sealed in the presence of the king. 
Cyrus returned on the following day, and seeing the al- 
tar cleared of what was placed thereon, cried out ** Great 
art thou, O Bel, and in thee is no deceit!” but Daniel 
pointing to the floor, the king continues, “ I see the foot- 
steps of women and children !’? The private door at the 
back of the altar leading to the dwellings of the priests 
was then discovered; their imposture clearly proved, they 
were all slain, and the temple was destroyed. 

The circumstance of fire being so frequently an object 
of veneration amongst pagans, is thought to have arisen 
thus: the sun, as a source of light and heat, was the most 
evident and most benignant of the natural agents ; aud 
was worshiped, accordingly, as a first cause, rather than 
as an effect ; as however it was occasionally absent, it 
was typified by fire, which had the greatest analogy 
to it. 

This element, first respected only as the representative 
of the sun, in time became itself the object of adoration 
among the Chaldeans; and Eusebius relates the follow- 
ing circumstance with respect to it. The Chaldeans as- 
serted that their god was the strongest and most power- 
ful of all gods ; since they had not met with any one that 
could resist his force; so that whenever they happened 
to seize upon any deities, which were worshiped by 
other nations, they immediately threw them into the fire, 
which never failed of consuming them to ashes, and thus 
the god of the Chaldeans came to be publicly looked upon 
as the conqueror of all other gods: at length a priest of 
Canopus, one of the Egyptian gods, found out the means 
to destroy the great reputation which fire had acquired. 
He caused to be formed an idol of a very porous earth, 
with which pots were commonly made to purify the wa- 
ter of the Nile ; the belly of this statue, which was very 
capacious, was filled with water, the priest having first 
made a great many little holes and stopped them with 
wax. He then challenged the fire of the Chaldeans to 
dispute with his god Canopus. ‘The Chaldeans imme- 
diately prepared one, and the Egyptian priest set his 
statue on it ; no sooner did the fire reacli the wax than 
it dissolved, the holes were opened, the water passed 
through, and the fire was extinguished. Upon this a re- 
port was soon spread, that the god Canopus had con- 
quered and destroyed the god of the Chaldeans. As a 
memorial of their victory, the Egyptians always after- 
wards made their idols with very large bellies, 

The celebrated sphinx, still more interesting as a won- 
derful production of art, is said to have been made by an 
Egyptian king, in memory of Rhodope of Corinth, with 
whom he was passionately in love: yet it was subse. 
quently considered as an oracle, which, if consulted at 
the rising of the sun, gave prophetic answers. There has 
lately been discovered a large hole in the head; in which 
the priests are supposed to have concealed themselves, for 
the purpose of deluding the people. At sunrise music was 
said to be heard. The latter might even occur from na- 
tural causes. Messieurs Jomard, Jollois, and Devilliers 
heard at sungise, in a monument of granite, placed in the 
centre of that spot on which the palace of Karnak stood, 
a noise resembling that of a string breaking; this was 
found on attentive examination to proceed from a natural 
phenomenon, occurring near the situation of the Sphinx. 
Of this circumstance the ingenuity of the priests would 
no doubt be sure to avail themselves; and this may also 
account for the hour of sunrise being chosen for the ora- 
cular responses. 

To confirm the probability of this solution of the mys- 
tery, it may be mentioned that Baron Humboldt was in- 
formed, by most credible witnesses, that subterranean 
sounds, like those of an organ, are heard towards sunrise 
by those who sleep upon the granite rocks on the banks 
of the Oroonoke, Those sounds he philosophically sup- 
poses may arise from the differenee of temperature be- 
tween the external air and that contained in the narrow 
and deep crevices of the rocks; the air issuing from 
which may be modified by its impulse against the elastic 
films of mica projecting into the crevices; producing, in 


fact, a natural and gigantic edlina, the simple but beauti. 
ful arrangement of musical chords which is now so com. 
monly heard. 

A somewhat similar phenomenon, which gives rise to 
an Arab superstition, occurs about three leagues from Tor, 
on the Red Sea. Thespot, which is half a mile from the 
sea, bears the name of Nakous, or the Bell. It is about 
three hundred feet high, and eighty feet wide, presents a 
steep déclivity to the sea, and is covered by sand, and 
surrounded by low rocks, in the form of an amphitheatre, 
The sounds which it emits are not periodical, but are 
heard at all hours and at all seasons. The place’ was 
twice visited by Mr.Gray. On the first visit, after wait. 
ing a quarter of an hour, he heard a low continuous mur. 
muring sound beneath his feet, which, as it increased in 
loudness, gradually changed into pulsations, resembling 
the ticking of a clock. In five minutes more it became 
so powerful us to resemble the striking of a clock, and, 
by its vibrations, to detach the sand from the surface, 
When he returned, on the following day, he heard the 
sound still louder than before. Both times the air was 
calm, and the sky serene ; so that the external air could 
have had no share in producing the phenomenon ; nor 
could he find any crevice by which it could penetrate, 
The noise is affirmed by the people of Tor to frighten 
and render furious the camels that hear it; and the 
Arabs of the desert poetically ascribe it to the bell of a 
convent of monks, which convent they believe to have 
been miracuously preserved under ground. Seetzen, 
another visiter, attributes the phenomenon to the rolling 
down of the sand. 

Rufinus informs us that, when it was destroyed by 
order of Theodosius, the temple of Serapis at Alexandria 
was found to be full of secret passages, and machines, 
contrived to aid the impostures of the priests; among 
other things, on the eastern side of the temple, was a lit: 
tle window, through which, on a certain day of the year, 
the sunbeams entering fell on the mouth of the statue of 
Memnon. At the same moment an iron image of the 
sun was brought in, which, being attracted by a large 
loadstone fixed in the ceiling, ascended up to the i image. 
The priests then cried out, that the sun saluted their god. 

This Memnon was said to be the son of Tithonus and 
Aurora, and a statue of him in black marble was set up 
at Thebes. It is also related that the mouth of the statue, 
when first touched by the rays of the rising sun, sent forth 
asweet and harmonious sound,as though it rejoiced when 
its mother Aurora appeared; but, at the setting of the 
sun, it sent forth a low melancholy tone, as if lamenting 
its mother’s departure. 

On the left leg of one of the colossal figures called 
Memnon are engraved the names of many celebrated per- 
sonages, who have borne witness, at different times, of 
their having heard the musical tones which proceeded 
from the statue on the rising aod setting of the sun. 
Strabo was an ear-witness to the fact that an articulate 
sound was heard, but doubted whether it came from the 
statue. 

The oracle which held the greatest reputation, and ex- 
tended it over the world, was Delphi; yet upon what 
slight grounds were the minds of people led captive by 
the love of the marvelous and a proneness to superstition! 
Of this celebrated place so many fables are related, some 
of them referring to times long before any authentic ac- 
count of the existence of such an oracle, that it is difficult 
to decide upon the real period. 

On the southern side of Mount Parnassus, within the 
western border of Phocis, against Locris, and at no great 
distance from the seaport towns of Crissa and Cirrha, 
the mountain-crags form a natural amphitheatre, difficult 
of access, in the midst of which a deep cavern discharged 
from a narrow orifice a vapour powerfully affecting the 
brain of those who came within its influence. This was 
first brought into public notice by a goatherd, whose 
goats, browsing on the brink, were thrown into singular 
convulsions; upon which the man, going to the spot, and 
endeavouring to look into the chasm, became himself 
agitated like one frantic. These extraordinary circum. 
stances were communicated through the neighbourhood ; 
and the superstitious ignorance of the age immediately 
attributed them to a deity residing in the place. Frenzy 
of every kind among the Greeks, even in more enlight- 
ened times, was supposed to be the effect of divine in- 
spiration; and the incoherent speeches of the frantic 
were regarded as prophetical. This spot, formerly visited 
only by goats, now became an object of extensive curi- 
osity. It was said to be the oracle of the goddess Earth. 

The rade inhabitants from all the neighbouring parts 
resorted to it, for information concerning futurity ; to 
obtain which any one of them inhaled the vapour, and 
whatever he uttered in the ensuing intoxication passed for 
prophecy. This was found dangerous, however, as many, 
becoming giddy, fell into the cavern and were lost; and 
in an assembly it was agreed that one person should alone 
receive the inspiration, and render the responses of the 
divinity. A virgin was preferred for the sacred office, 
and a frame prepared, resting on three feet, whence it 
was called tripod. The place bore the name of Pytho, 
and thence the title of Pythoness, or Pythia, became at- 
tached to the prophetess, ‘By degrees a rude temple was 


built over the cavern, priests were appointed, ceremonies * 


were prescribed, and sacrifices were performed. A 
revenue was necessary. All who would consult the ora- 
cle henceforward must come with offerings in their hands. 
The profits produced by the prophecies’ of the goddess 
Earth beginning to fail, the priests asserted that the god 
Neptune was associated with her in the oracle. The god- 
dess Themis was then reported to have succeeded mother 
Earth. Still new incentives to public credulity and cu- 
riosity became necessary. Apollo was a deity of great 
reputation in the islands, and in Asia Minor, but had at 
that time little fame on the continent of Greece. At this 
period, a vessel from Crete came to Crissa, and the crew 
landing proceeded up Mount Parnassus to Delphi. It 
was reported that the vessel and crew, by a preternatural 
power, were impelled to the port, accompanied by a dol- 
phin of uncommon magnitude, who discovered himself to 
be Apollo, and who ordered the crew to follow him to 
Delphi and become his ministers, Thus the oracle re. 
covered and increased its reputation. Delphi had the 
advantage of being near the centre of Greece, and 
was reported to be the centre of the earth; miracles 
were inveated to prove so important a circumstance, and 
the navel of the earth was among the titles which it ac- 
quired. Afterwards vanity came in aid of superstition, 
in bringing riches to the temple: the names of those 
who made considerable presents were always registered, 
and exhibited in honour of the donors. 
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LITERARY OMNIBUS, 


The Pythoness was chosen from among mountain cot- 
tagers, the most unacquainted with mankind. that could 
be found. It was. required that she should be a virgin, 

and originally taken when very young; and once ap- 
pointed, she was never to quit the temple. But, unfor- 
tunately, it happened that one Pythoness made her es- 
cape; her singular beauty enamoured a young Thes- 
salian, who succeeded in the hazardous attempt to carry 
her off. It was afterwards decreed that no Pythoness 
should be appointed under fifty years of age. 

This office appears not to have been very desirable. 
Either the emanation from the cavern, or some art of the 
managers, threw her into real convulsions. Priests, enti- 
tled prophets, led her to the sacred tripod, force being 
often necessary for the purpose, and held her on it, till 
her frenzy rose to whatever pitch was in their judgment 
most fit for the occasion. Some of the Pythonesses are 
said to have expired almost immediately after quitting 
the tripod, and even on it. The broken accents which 
the wretch uttered in her agony were collected and 
arranged by the prophets, and then promulgated as the 
answer of the god. Till a late period, they were always 
in verse. The. priests had it always in their power to 
deny answers, delay them, or render them dubious or 
unintelligible, as they judged most advantageous for the 
credit of the oracle. But if princes or great men applied 
in a proper manner for the sanction of the god to any 
undertaking, they seldom failed to receive it in direct 
terms, provided the reputation of the oracle for truth was 
not liable to immediate danger from the event. 

Theophrastus, Bishop of Alexandria, showed the in- 


habitants of that town the hollow statue into which the . 


former priests of the pagan oracle had privately crept 
whilst delivering their responses; and a modern traveller 
corroborates this fact, by a similar discovery made among 
the excavations at Pompeii. “In the temple of Isis,” 
says Dr. J. Johnson, “ we see the identical spot where 
the priests concealed themselves whilst delivering the 
oracles that were supposed to proceed from the mouth of 
the goddess. There were found the bones of the victims 
sacrificed, and in the refectory of the abstemious priests 
were discovered the remains of ham, fowls, eggs, fish, 
and bottles of wine. These jolly friars were carousing 
most merrily, and no doubt laughing heartily at the cre- 
dulity of mankind, when Vesuvius poured out a libation 
on their heads which put an end to their mirth.”* 

“Ty cut the Gordian knot” has long been proverbial 
for an independent and unexpected way of overcoming 
difficulties, however great. It took its rise from a cir- 
cumstance related with some variations by several an- 
cient authors, and with great simplicity by Arrian; it is 
the more a curiosity as coming from a man of his emi- 
nence in his enlightened age. 

At a remote period, says he, a Phrygian yeoman, 
named Gordius, was holding his own plough on his own 
land, when an eagle perched on the yoke and remained 
whilst he continued his work. Wondering at a matter 
so apparently preternatural, he deemed it expedient to 
consult some person among those who had reputation for 
expounding indications of the divine will. In the neigh. 
bouring province of Pisidia the people ot Telmissus had 
wide fame for that skill; it was supposed instinctive and 
hereditary in men and women of particular families. 
Going thither, as he approached the first village of the 
Telmissian territory, he saw a girl drawing water at a 
spring, and making some enquiry, which led to further 
conversation, he related the phenomenon. It happened 
that the girl was of a race of seers ; she told him to return 
immediately home, and sacrifice to Jupiter the king. 
Satisfied so far, he remained anxious about the manner 
of performing the ceremony, so that it might be certainly 
acceptable to the deity ; and the result was that he mar- 
ried the girl, and she accompanied him home. 

Nothing important followed till a son of this match, 
named Midas, had attained manhood. The Phrygians 
then, distressed by violent civil dissensions, consulted an 
oracle for means to allay them. The answer was, “ that 
a cart would bring them a king to relieve their troubles.” 
The assembly was already formed to receive official 
communication of the divine will, when Gordius and 
Midas arrived in their cart to attend it. Presently the 
notion arose and spread, that one of those in that cart 
must be the person intended by the oracle. Gordius was 
then advanced in years. Midas, who already had been 
extensively remarked for superior powers of both body and 
mind, waselected king of Phrygia. Tranquillity ensued 
among the people ; and the cart, predestined by heaven 
to bring a king the author of so much good, was, with 
its appendages, dedicated to the god, and placed in the 
citadel, where it was carefully preserved. 

The yoke was fastened with a thong, formed of the 
bark of the cornel tree, so artificially that no eye could 
discover either end; and rumour was become popular 
of an oracle, which declared that whosoever a that 
thong would be lord of Asia. The extensive credit which 
this rumour had obtained, and the reported failure of the 
attempts of many great men, gave an importance to it. 
Alexander, in the progress of his campaign in Asia, ar- 
rived at Gordium, and of course visited the castle in 
which was preserved the Gordian knot. While, with 
many around, he was admiring it, the observation oc- 
cured that it being his purpose to become lord of Asia, 
he should, for the sake of popular opinion, have the cre- 
dit of loosening the yoke. Some writers have reported 
that he cut the knot with his sword; but Aristobulus, 
who, as one of his generals, is likely to have been present, 
related that he wrested the pin from the beam, and so, 
taking off the yoke, said that was enough for him to be 
lord of Asia. 

Thunder and lightning on the following night, says 
Arrian, confirmed the assertion that Alexander had ef- 
fected what the oracle declared was to be done only by 
one who should be lord of Asia. Accordingly on the 
morrow he performed a magnificent thanksgiving sacri- 
fice, in acknowledgement of the favour of the gods, thus 
promised: a measure as full of policy as devotion. 

In Cornwall are to be found enormous piles of stone, 
which bear the name of Ambrosian, Logan, or Rocking 


._ * At the moment of writing this chapter, there is ar- 
rived in London a specimen of this species of manufac- 
ture ; it is a singular relic, consisting of a very elaborate 
carving in wood of the crucifixion, and is a ludicrous 
evidence of monkish trickery. A hole is perforated from 
behind, through which, by the application of a sponge 
dipped in blood, a stream was made to travel to the front, 
where it was seen to discharge itself from a crevice in 
the Saviour’s side, which stands for the spear-wound, so 
that the figure had the appearance of sheding real blood, 
and the drops so discharged were sold to the devotees at 
an enormous price. 


Stones. Structures of this kind, as they may, perhaps, 
reasonably be called, are of very great antiquity, being 
represented on medals of Tyre. They appear to have 
been composed of cones of rock let into the ground, with 
other stones adapted to their points, and so nicely ba- 
lanced, that the wind could move them; and yet so pon- 
derous, that no human force, unaided by machinery, 
could displace them. The figures of Apollo Didymus, 
on the Syrian coins, are placed sitting on the point of the 
cone, on which the more rude and primitive symbol uf 
the Logan stone is found poised; and we are told, that 
the oracle of the god near Miletus existed before the 
emigration of the Ionian colonies, more than eleven hun- 
dred years before Christ. 

Pliny, in his second book, relates, that there was one 
to be seen at Harpasa in Asia, exactly answering the de- 
scription of those found in Cornwall. “Lay one finger 
on it, and it will stir; but thrust against it with your 
whole body, and it will not move.” Hephestion mentions 
the Gigonian stone, near the ocean, which may be moved 
with the stalk of an asphodel, but cannot be removed by 
any force. Several of these stones may be seen in the 
neighbourhood of Heliopolis, or Baalbeck, in Syria ; and 
one in particular has been seen in motion by the force of 
‘the wind alone. 

The famous Logan stone, commonly called Minamber, 
stood in the parish of Sitney, Cornwall. The top stone 
was so accurately poised on the one beneath, that a little 
child could move it;' and all travellers went that way to 
see it; but in Cromwell’s time, one Shrubsoll, governor 
of Pendennis, with much ado caused it to be undermined 
and thrown down, to the great grief of the country : thus 
its wonderful property of moving so easily to a certain 
point was destroyed. The cause which induced the 
governor to overthrow it appears to have been that the 
vulgar used to resurt to the place at particular times, and 
pay the stone more respect than was thought becoming 
good Christians. 

A similar destructive act was committed, a few years 
since, by one of his majesty’s officers, the commander of 
a revenue cutter. His achievement had, however, not 
even the excuse of a mistaken religious feeling to plead 
in its behalf; it seems to have been prompted mercly by 
the spirit of mischief. Having landed a part of his crew, 
he, with infinite labour, succeeded in overturning the 
most celebrated Logan stone in Cornwall. But such was 
the odium with which he was visited in consequence of 
his exploit, that he undertook the gigantic task of re- 


storing the stone to its original situation; and he was . 


fortunate or skilful enough to succeed. A description of 
the situation and magnitude of the enormous mass which 
he had to raise will give some idea of the difficulty which 
he had to encounter. It is situated “on a peninsula of 
granite, jutting out two hundred yards into the sea, the 
isthmus still exhibiting some remains of the ancient for- 
tification of Castle Treryn. The granite which forms 
this peninsula is split by perpendicular and horizontal 
fissures into a heap of cubical or prismatic masses. The 
whole mass varies in height from fifty to a hundred feet; 
it presents on almost every side a perpendicular face to 
the sea, and is divided into four summits, on one of 
which, near the centre of the promontory, the stone in 
question lies.. The general figure of the stone is irregu- 
lar: its lower surface is not quite flat, but swells out into 
a slight protuberance, on which the rock is poised. It 
rests on a surface so inclined, that it seems as if a small 
alteration in its position would cause it to slide along the 
plane into the sea, for it is within two or three feet of the 
edge of the precipice. The stone is seventeen feet in 
length, and above thirty-two in circumference near the 
middle, and is estimated to weigh nearly sixty-six tons. 
The vibration is only in one direction, and that nearly at 
right angles to the length. A force of a very few pounds 
is sufficient to bring it into a state of vibration; even the 
wind blowing on its western surface, which is exposed, 
produces this effect in a sensible degree. The vibration 
continues a few seconds.” 

Such immense masses being moved by means so in- 
adequate must naturally have conveyed the idea of spon- 
taneous motion to ignorant persons, and have persuaded 
them, that they were animated by an emanation from 
the Deity or Great Spirit, and, as such, might be con- 
sulted as oracles. 

“Behold yon huge 
And unhewn sphere of living adamant, 
Which, poised by magic, rests its central weight 
On yonder pointed rock ; firm as it seems, 
Such is its strange and virtuous property, 
It moves obsequious to the gentlest touch.” 


It cannot be doubted that those Logan stones are druid- 
ical monuments; but it is not certain what particular 
use the priests made of them. Mr. Toland thinks that 
the Druids made the people believe, that they could only 
be moved miraculously, and by this pretended miracle 
they condemned or acquitted an accused person. It is 
likely that some of these stones were of natural formation, 
and that the Druids made and consecrated others; by 
such pious frauds increasing their private gain, and esta- 
blishing an ill-grounded authority by deluding the com- 
mon people. The basins cut on the top of these stones, 
had their part to act in these juggles; and the ruffling 
or quiescence of the water was to declare the wrath or 
testify the pleasure ofthe god consulted, and somehow 
or other to confirm the decision of the Druids. 


CHAPTER III. 
FALSE MESSIAHS, PROPHETS, AND MIRACLES. 


Susceptibility of the imagination in the East—Mahomed—His 
origin—He assumes the title of the apostle of God—Opposition 
to him—Revelations brought to him by the angel Gabriel— 
His flight to Medina—Success of his imposture—-Attempt to 
poison him—His death—Tradition respecting his tomb—Ac- 
count of his intercourse with heaven—Sabatai Sevi, a false 
Messiah—Superstitious tradition among the Jews—Reports 
respecting the coming of the Messish—Sabatai pretends to be 
the Messiah—He is assisted by Nathan—Follies committed by 
the Jews—Honours paid to Sabatai—He embarks for Constan- 
linople—His arrest—He embraces Mahomedanism to avoid 
death—Rosenfeld, a German, proclaims himself the Messiah— 
His knavery—He is whipped and imprisoned—Richard Brothers 
announces himself as the revealed prince and prophet of the 
Jews—He dies in Bedlam—Thomas Muncer and his associates 
+Their fate—Matthias, John of Leyden, and other anabaptist 
leaders—They are defeated and executed—The French prophets 
—Punishment of them—Miracles at the grave of the Deacon of 
Paris—Horrible self-inflictions of the Convulsionaries—The 
brothers of Brugglen—They are executed—Prophecy of a life- 
guardsman in London—Joanna Southcott---Her origin, pro- 
gress, and death---Folly of her disciples---Miracles of Prince 
Hohenlohe. 


The earlier species of superstitious belief are now 
passed away, and the remembrance of them only serves 


a 


to adorn poetic fiction, In Eastern, countries, where the 
imagination is more susceptible, men have yielded a re- 
ligious faith to one, the rapid extension of whose tenets, 
though subsequent indeed to his death, was as astonish- 
ing as the boldness and effrontery of his attempt ; which 
may be considered without a parallel in the annals of 
imposture. 

Mahomed, the original contriver and founder of the 
false religion so extensively professed in the East, has 
always been designated, par excellence, “ The Impostor.” 
He was born at Mecca, in the year of our Lord five 
hundred, and seventy-one, of the tribe of the Koreshites, 
the noblest and most powerful in the country. In his 
youth he was employed by his uncle, a merchant, as a 
camel-driver; and, as a term of reproach, and proof of 
the lowness of his origin, his enemies used to call him 
“ The Camel-driver.” When he was once in the market- 
place of Bostra with his camels, it is asserted that he 
was recognised by a learned. monk, called Babira, asa . 
prophet; the monk pretended to know him by a halo of 
divine light around his countenance, and he hailed him 
with joy and veneration. 

In his twenty-fifth year Mahomed married a rich wi- 
dow ; this raised him to affluence, and he appeared at 
that time to have formed the secret plan of obtaining for 
himself sovereign power. He assumed the character of 
superior sanctity, and every morning retired to a secret 
cave, near Mecea, where he devoted the day to prayer, 
abstinence, and holy meditation. 

In his fortieth year, he took the title of Apostle of God, 
and increased his fame by perseverance, and the aid of 
pretended visions. He made at first but few proselytes ; 
his enemies, who suspected his designs, and perhaps fore- 
saw his bold and rapid strides to power, heaped on him 
the appellations of impostor, liar, and magican. But he 
overcame all opposition in promulgating his doctrine, 
chiefly by flattering the passions and prejudices of his 
nation. In a climate exposed to a burning sun, he allured 
the imagination, by promising as rewards, in the fature 
state, rivers of cooling waters, shady retreats, luxurious 
fruits, and immaculate houris. His system of religion 
was given out as the command of God, and he produced 
occasionally various chapters, which had been copied 
from the archives of Heaven, and brought down to him 
by the Angel Gabriel ; and if difficulties or doubts were 
started, they were quickly removed, as this obliging an- 
gel brought down fresh revelations to support his cha- 
racter for sanctity. When miracles were demanded of 
him, in testimony of his divine mission, he said with an 
air of authority, that God had sent Moses and Christ 
with miracles, and men would not believe; therefore, he 
had sent him in the last place without them, and to use 
a sword in their stead. This communication exposed 
him to some danger, and he was compelled to fly from 
Mecca to Medina; from which period is fixed the 
Hegira, or flight, at which he began to propagate: his 
doctrines by the sword. His arms were successful. In 
spite of some checks, he ultimately overcame or gained 
over all his foes, and within ten years after his flight, his 
authority was recognised throughout the Arabian pen- 
insula. Among the tribes subjugated by his sword was 
the Jewish tribe of Khaibar. He put to death Kenana, 
the chief, who assumed the title of King of the Jews; 
and after the victory he took up his abode in the house 
of a Jew, whose son, Marhab, had fallen in the contest. 
This circumstance nearly cost him his life. Desirous to 
avenge her brother, Zeinab, the sister of Marhab, put poi- 
son in a shoulder of mutton, which was served up to 
Mahomed. The prophet was saved by seeing one of his 
officers fall, who had begun before him to eat of the dish. 
He hastily rejected the morsel which he had taken into 
his own mouth; but so virulent was the poison that his 
health was severely injured, and his death is thought to 
have been hastened by it. On being questioned as to the 
motive which prompted her, Zeinab boldly replied, “ I 
wished to discover whether you are really a prophet, in 
which case you could preserve yourself from the poison ; 
and, if you were not so, I sought to deliver my country 
from an impostor and a tyrant.” 

Mahomed died at Medina, and a fabulous tradition as- 
serts that his body, in an iron coffin, was suspended in 
the air, through the agency of two loadstones concealed, 
one in the roof, and the other beneath the floor of his 
mausoleum. ~ 
* The success of this impostor, during his life, is not 
more astonishing than the extent to which his doctrines 
have been propagated since his death. The Koran was 
compiled subsequent to his decease, from chapters said to 
have been brought by the angel Gabriel from Heaven. 
It is composed of sublime truths, incredible fables, and 
ludicrous events; by artful interpolation he grafted on 
his theories such parts of the Holy Scriptures as suited 
his purpose, and announced himself to be that Comforter 
which our Saviour had promised should come after him. 

Mahomed was a man of ready wit, and bore all the 
affront of his enemies with concealed resentment. Many 
artifices were had recourse to, for the purpose of delu- 
sion; it is said a bull was taught to bring him on its 
horns revelations, as if sent from God; and he bred up 
pigeons to come to his ears, and feign thereby that the 
Holy Ghost conversed with him. His ingenuity made 
him turn to his own advantage circumstances otherwise 
against him. He was troubled with the falling sickness, 
and he persuaded his followers that, during the moments 
of suspended animation, he accompanied the angel 
Gabriel, in various journeys, borne by the celestial beast 
Alborak, and that ascending to the highest heavens, he 
was permitted to converse familiarly with the Almighty. 

His first interview with the angel took place at night, 
when in bed; he heard a knocking at the door, and 
having opened it, he then saw the angel Gabriel, with 
seventy-nine pair of wings, expanded from his sides, 
whiter than snow, and clearer than crystal, and the ce- 
lestial beast beside him. This beast he described as 
being between an ass and a mule, as white as milk, and 
of extraordinary swiftness, Mahomed was most kindly 
embraced by the angel, who told him that he was sent 
to bring him unto God in heaven, where he should see 
strange mysteries, which were not lawful to be seen by 
other men, and bid him get upon the beast ; but the beast . 
having long lain idle, from the time of Christ till Ma. 
homed, was grown so restive and skittish, that be would 
not stand still for Mahomed to get upon him, till at 
length he was forced to bribe him to it, by promising 
him a place in paradise. ‘The beast carried him to Je- 
rusalem in the twinkling of an eye. The departed saints 
saluted them, and they proceeded to the oratory in the 
Temple ; returning from the Temple they found a ladder 
of light ready fixed for them, which they immediately 


ascended, leaving the Alborak there tied to a rock till 
their return. 

Mahomed is said to have given a dying promise to 
return in a thousand years, but that time being already 
past, his faithful followers say the period he really men- 
tioned was two thousand, though, owing to the weakness 
of his voice, he could not be distinctly heard. 3 

A pilgrimage to Mecea is thought, by devout Maho. 
medans, to be the most efficacious means of procuring 
remission of sins and the enjoyments of Paradise ; and 
even the camels* which go on that journey are held 
so sacred after their return, that many fanatical Turks, 
when they have seen them, destroy their eyesight by look- 
ing closely on hot bricks, desiring to see nothing profane 
after so sacred a spectacle. ; 

The early leaning of the Jews towards idolatry and 
superstition has been recorded in terms that admit of no 
dispute, by their own historians. The same leaning con- 
tinued to be manifest in them for many ages. Sandys, 
in his travels, heard of an ‘ancient tradition current on 
the borders of the Red Sea, that the day on which the 
Jews celebrate the passover, loaves of bread, by time 
converted into stone, are seen to arise from that sea ;t 
and are supposed to be some of the bread the Jews left 
in their passage. 

They were sold at Grand Cairo, handsomely made up 
in the manner and shape of the bread, at the time in 
which he wrote ; and this was of itself sufficient to betra 
the impostare. 

The anxiously expected appearance of their Messiah 
made the Jews very easily imposed upon by those who 
for interested motives chose to assume so sacred a title. 
Our Saviour predicted the coming of false Christs, and 
many have since his day appeared, though perhaps no 
false prophet in later days has excited a more general 
commotion in that nation than Sabatai Sevi. 

According to the prediction of several Christian writers, 
who commented on the Apocalypse, the year 1666 was to 
prove one of wonders/and particularly of blessings to the 
Jews ; and reports flew from place to place, of the march 
of multitudes of people from unknown parts in the re- 
mote deserts of Asia, supposed to be the ten tribes and a 
half lost for so many ages, and also that a ship.had ar- 
rived in the north of Scotland, with sails and cordage of 
silk, navigated by mariners who spoke nothing but He- 
brew, with this motto on their flag, * The twelve tribes 
of Israel.” These reports, agreeing thus near with for- 
mer predictions, led the credulous to expect that the year 
would produce strange events with reference to the Jew- 
ish nation. 

Thus were millions of people possessed, when Sabatai 
Sevi appeared at Smyrna, and proclaimed himself to the 
Jews as their Messiah ; declaring the greatness of his 
approaching kingdom, and the strong hand whereby God 
was about to deliver them from bondage, and gather them 
together. 

“ It was strange,” says Mr. Evelyn, “ to see how this 
fancy took, and how fast the report of Sabatai and his 
doctrine flew through those parts of Turkey the Jews in- 
habited: they were so deeply possessed of their néw 
kingdom, and their promotion to honour, that none of 


them attended to business of any kind, except to prepare — 


for a journey to Jerusalem,” . 

Sabatai was the son uf Mordechai Sevi, an inhabitant 
of Smyrna, who acted as a broker to English merchants. 
His son, studying metaphysics, vented a new doctrine in 
the law; and, gaining some disciples, he attracted suffi- 
cient notice to cause his banishment from the city. Dur- 
ing his exile he was twice married, but soon after each 
ceremony he obtained a divorce. At Jerusalem he mar- 
ried a third time. He there began to preach a reform in 
the law, and meeting with another Jew, named Nathan, 
he communicated to him his intention of proclaiming 
himself the Messiah, so long expected, and so much de- 
sired by the Jews. 

Nathan assisted in this deceit, and as, according to the 
ancient prophecies, it was necessary Elias should pre- 
cede the Messiah, Nathan thought no one so proper as 
himself to personate that prophet. Nathan, therefore, as 
the forerunner of the Messiah, announced to the Jews 
what was about to take place, and that consequently no- 
thing but joy and triumph ought to dwell in their habi- 
tations. This delusion being once begun, many Jews 
really believed what they so much desired; and Nathan 
took courage to prophesy, that in one year from the 27th 
of Kislen (June), the Messiah should appear, and take 
from the Grand Signor his crown, and lead him in chains 
like a captive. 

Sabatai meanwhile preached at Gaza repentance 
the Jews, and obedience to himself and his doctrine. 
These novelties very much affected the Jews; and they 
gave themselves up to prayers, alms, and devotion. The 
rumoor flying abroad, letters of congratulation came from 
all parts to Jerusalem and Gaza: and, thus encouraged, 
Sabatai resolved to travel to Smyrna, and thence to Con- 
stantinople, the capital city, where the principal work 
was to be performed. 

All was now expectation among the Jews; no trade’ 
was followed, and every one imagined that daily provi- 
sions, riches, and honour, were to descend upon him 
miraculously. Many fasted so long that they were fa- 
mished to death; others buried themselves in their gar- 
dens up to the neck ; but the most common mortification 
was to prick their backs and sides with thorns, and then 
give themselves thirty-nine lashes. aX 

To avoid the necessity of business, which wae even 
made a fineable offence, the rich were ‘taxed to support 
the poor; and, lest the Messiah should accuse them of 


* “The camels which have had the honour to bear 
ts to Mecca or Medina, are not to be treated after. 
wards as common animals. They are considered con- 
secrated to Mahomed, which exempts them from all la- 
bour and service; they have cottages built for their 
abodes, where they live at ease and receive plenty of 
food, and the most careful attention.” Travels of Father 
Strope. 

+ “The rising of dead men’s bones every year in 
Egypt is a thing superstitiously believed by the Christian 
worshippers, and by the priests, out of ignorance or po- 
licy. Metrophanes, patriarch of Alexandria, thought the 

ibility of such an occurrence might be proved out of 
Teaiah, c. 66, v. 24,*and they shall go forth, and look 
upon the carcasses of the men that have transgressed 
against me.’ A Frenchman at Cairo, who had been pre- 
sent at the resurrection of these bones, showed me én 
arm from thence; the flesli was sliriveled and dried like 
the mummies, He. observed the miracle to have been 


' always performed behind him, and once casually looking 


Faye he discovered some. bones earried an 
yptian, under his vest, whence he understood the mys- 


| 


; 


* and under. Without respect to riches or poverty, to the 


obedience of his people, and ultimately he was displaced. 
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negleeting ancient precepts, particularly that to.increase 
and multiply, they married together children of ten years 


number of six or seven hundred couple were‘indiacri- 
minately joined : but on better and cooler thoughts, after 
the deceit was discovered, or expectation grew cold, 
these children were divorced or separated by mutual con- 
At Smyrna, Sabatai was well received by the common 
Jews, but not so by the chochams or doctors of the law, 
who gave no credence to his pretensions. Yet Sabatai, 
bringing testimonials of his sanctity, holy life, wisdom, 
_and gift of prophecy, so deeply fixed himself in the hearts 
of the generality, that he took courage to dispute with 
the grand chocham.. Arguments grew so strong, and 
language so hot, between the disputants, that the Jews 
who espoused Sabatai’s doctrine appeared in great num- 
bers before the Cadi of Smyrna, in justification of him. 
Sabatai thas gained ground, whilst the grand chocham 
in like proportion lost it, as well as the affection and 


(To be continued.) 


Selections from late Foreign Journals received 
at this office. ‘ 

Tricxev.—A short time since the office of jailer of 
one of the prisons becoming vacant, an old offender 
who had escaped from prison, wishing to apply for the 
situation, called upon a friend for a recommendation. 
The friend wrote a letter stating that he hardly thought 
the man competent for a jailer, but he knew him to be 
‘well qualified for a jailee. The fellow not understanding 
the term, but supposing it to be some other office, pre- 
sented-his letter at the proper place. The authorities 
took the hint, and the fellow was made a jailee imme- 
diately, and will hold his office for the next five years. 

“A Pracus Excamement.—Nothing ever thrilled me 
more than when I once came suddenly, during my wan- 
derings, upon an encampment of the plague-smitten. 
The huts are generally erected on a hill-side, and the 
tents pitched among them: and you see families of the 
infected basking in the sunshine within their prescribed 
limits, and gazing. eagerly at the chance passengers 
whom ignorance of their vicinity may conduct past their 
temporary dwellings; the children rolling half naked 
upon the grass; and the sallow and care-worn parents 
hanging out the garments of the patients on the trees 
of the neighbourhood. Such was precisely the case 
with that into which I had unconsciously intruded ; and 
whence I was very hastily dislodged by the shouts of ; 
the guards stationed to enforce the quarantine of the 
mountain colony, and the alarmed exclamations of my 


companions. It is difficult to look upon such a scene, 
and upon such a sky, and to believe in the existence of { 


this frightful scourge ! It is thé canker at the core of the ° 
forest tree—the serpent in the garden of Eden—Tihe . 
City of the Sultan. $ 

The celebrated “ Nassuck” diamond, and the diamond 
ear-rings, formerly the property of her majesty Queen 
Charlotte, have just been purchased by the Marquis of — 
Westminster. 

Prince’ Puckler Muskau is at present traveling in 
Egypt. 

Girt.—Mrs. Sutherland, of Merrow, Sur- 
rey, has presented to the University of Oxford, 18,700 | 
prints and drawings, being an illustration of Clarendon ‘ 
and Burnet’s histories, in 61 volumes, to be placed in ° 
the Bodleian Library. 

Mr. Bell Stephens, in his work, “The Basque Pro- 
vinces,” estimates that “ seventy thousand persons have { 
already fallen (on both sides) since the war began in 
Spain, about four years ago. Scarcely a man of forty 
years of age is now to be seen in the Carlist ranks there. 
The great majority are between 17 and 25.” 


A Reat Avrocrara or Suaxksreane is now in the 
possession of a gentleman, the authenticity of which is © 
unquestionable, and attracts the attention of the literati. | 
Tt consists merely of the name of the immortal bard, and _ 
corresponds with the imitations of his handwriting in ° 
the best editions of his works. ‘The autograph has been | 
shown at the Royal Institution.— Sun. 


The celebrated composer, Meyerbeer, and Messrs. 
Alexander Duval and Bouilly, dramatic authors, have 
been promoted to the rank of Officers of the Legion of | 
Honour. 

Monsieur de Saintine’s elegant little novel of « Pic- 
cialo” was crowned by the French Academy on Saturday 
last, and a prize of three thousand francs assigned to the 
author, who had already received from Louis Philippe 
the order of the Legion of Honour, in token of the royal 
approbation of his work. 

The once-celebrated dwarf, the little Count Borolaski, 
is now living in comfortable retirement near the city of 
Durham. , Although the little gentleman has passed his 
ninety-ninth winter, he enjoys uninterrupted health.— 
Cumberland Packet. 

Queen Elizabeth is said to have been cutting up a 
goose, when she heard that the Spanish armada had been 
cut up by a Drake. 

.. When Lord Ellenborough was attorney-general, he 
was listening with some impatience to the judgment of 
the learned judge, afterwards his colleague, who said, 
“In ——v I ruled that,” &. “You rule!” said the 
attorney-general, in a tone of suppressed indignation, 
loud enough 'to be heard, however, by many of his breth- 
ren at the bar—“ You rule! You were never fit to rule 
any thing but a copy-book.” 

Canterbury Execrion.—Mr. Bradshaw, in the 
course of his canvas of this city, called upon an inflex- 
ible democrat. On soliciting his vote, the out-and-outer 
replied —* Sir,I should sooner give my vote to the devil.” 
« But,” retorted Mr. B., “in the event of your friend 
not offering himself, may I expect the favour of your 
support?” The revolutionist was nonplussed, and the 
canvasing party passed his door with a smile-—Kentish 
Gazette. 

Tae Precious Merars.—The recent made in 
Russia of extracting the precious metals from the ore by 
means of fire instead of the old process of washing, has 
turned the attention of parties connected with mines in 
Mexico and South America to the subject. The rise 
which has taken place in the price of quicksilver within 
the last three years, from 1s. 10d. to 3s. 6d. per 1b., has 
occasioned, it is well known, a large quantity of inferior 
ore to remain unproductive, the expenge of extracting the“ 
meta] according to the old plan being more than com- 
mensurate with the hitherto supposed intrinsic value. 
Arguments have at various times been advanced that the 
exhausted condition of the mines hitherto discovered 
would not, in the course of a few years, yield sufficient 
metal, silver particularly, to supply the requirements of 
the increasing lation of the world as regards the 

i as well as the luxuries; but it is now pre- 


f thi 
will the demand all events 


longer period. The information on the subject, however, 
,which has been transmitted to England is not sufficiently 
copious to enable us to go more fully into the question at 
present, but we have reason to know that the government 
-of Russia has taken great interest in the discovery, and 
has instructed men of science to investigate the matter. 

British Assoctation.—This Association for the pro- 
motion and extension of science, comprising among its 
members nearly all the gifted and popular men, not only 
in Great Britain, but also the continent of Europe ahd 
the United States of America, met in Liverpool on the 
11th of September. 

DisinrerEstepness.—Mr. Guinness, the well-known 
porter brewer of Dublin, voted for the Conservative can- 
didates at the election, and orders have been issued by 
the O’Connell party that no “friend” of Ireland drink 
Mr. Guinness’s porter. Mr. O’Connell has a son in 
Dublin who is also a porter-brewer ! 

A Trizep Rerormer.—During the late election of 
Marylebone the walls were placarded with large posting 
bills, announcing one of the candidates to have been “a 
tried reformer.” On being canvassed for this gentleman, 
one of the electors made the above claim as an objection 
to him, saying, with great simplicity, “ Your friend, I 
—- has. been tried—pray tell me what he was tried 
for 

Trutn anp Honour.— The heaviest fetter that ever 
weighed down ‘the limbs of a captive ‘is as the web of a 
gossamer, compared with the pledge of a man of honour. 
The wall of stone and the bar of iron may be broken, 
but the plighted word never.” 

When the queen marries, will she promise to “love, 
honvur, and obey” her husband? 

Destruction or Human Lire.—A Paris paper lately 
entered into an elaborate calculation to show the number 


of human beings Napoleon had sacrificed to his ambition. 


The calculation gave the number at upwards of 6,000,000, 
or nearly four times the population uf London. 

A New Tax.—The Duke of Saxe Altenburgh has in- 
vented a new tax! From the Ist of January, 1838, a tax 
of five dollars is to be imposed upon every singing bird 
kept in a cage! The object is to discourage the cruel 
practice of the bird-catchers. 
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PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 20, 1837. 


Imposture and Credulity.—As the credulous world 
seems just now again determined to run after an often 
exploded, but as often revived, nonentity—that of animal 
magnetism—it is a suitable time for us to begin the pub- 
lication of a small volume of the London Family Library, 


just issued there, entitled “Sketches of Imposture, De- 


ception, and Credulity,” which will be found commenced 
on the fifth page of this day’s Omnibus; it will be regu- 
larly continued from week to week until completed. The 


reader will not only be greatly amused by its details of 


the successive absurdities which the world has been 


_ made to believe, but he will be taught caution in ad- 


mitting any thing which is contrary to the laws of na- 
ture; one of the absurdities related in the volume is that 
of the animal magnetism. It would seem that there has 
been nothing so monstrous that the mind of man could 
not be brought, in one age or another, to credit. 

The subjects treated of in this volume are very various, 
but we may enumerate a portion: Oracles in all their 
varieties; False Messiahs, Prophets, and Miracles; Ro- 
man Catholic Superstitions; Hindoo and other Oriental 
Superstitions; Royal Impostors; Military Stratagems; 
Simulation of Diseases; Poisoning ; Literary Impostures ; 
Deceptions in Painting and Sculpture; Impostures in 
Engraving; Forged Inscriptions and Spurious Medals; 
Sepulchral and Perpetual Lamps; Pantomimic Delusions ; 
The Iron Mask; South Sea Bubble; Vampyrism; Jug- 
gling; Prodigies ; Botanical Superstitions and Delusions ; 
Alchemy; Astrology; Medical Delusions and Frauds, 
&e. &e. 


Public sympathy was greatly excited on Tuesday last 
by the receipt in this city of certain intelligence of the 
total wreck of the steam ship Home on her voyage from 
New York to Charleston, S.C. Ninety-five lives were 
lost, among them members of the first southern families, 
and about thirty ladies. The news was brought to Bal- 
timore by the steamboat Norfolk. The Home left New 
York on the 7th instant. Sprung a leak on the 9th when 
off Cape Hatteras, and was run ashore a few miles north 
of Ocracoke. The following is a list of the persons 
saved. 


Isaac S, Cohen, of Columbia, S. C. 

Charles Drayton, Andrew Lovegreen, B. B. Hussy, Mrs. 
La Coste, Mrs. Schroeder, Charleslon, S.C. 

Thomas J. Smith, J. D. Rowland, John Bishop, H. 
Anderson, J. Holmes, H. Vanderzee, New York. 

C. C. Cady, Montgomery, S. C. 

Capt. Alf. Hill and Capt. Saltus, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. 

James Johnson, Jr., Boston, Mass. - 

D. Clock, Athens, Georgia. 

W.S. Read, New Haven. 

Conrad Quinn, Jersey City. 

Jno. Malther. 

Captain White and nineteen of the crew were saved. 


ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS. 


Since the foregoing was received, we have conversed 
with Messrs. Rowland and Holmes, the two passengers 
on board the Home who reached this city on their return 
to New York, to replace their lost papers, &c. They state 
that the Home made rapid progress afier she left New 
York, and had pss as far as to the southward of 
Cape Hatteras, when the wind, which had blown ver 
freshly all Monday morning 9th inst., increased to a gale 
about two o'clock, rp. m., and caused the bout to labour 
very much. It was soon very generally manifest that 
her frame was not strong enough to withstand the vio- 
lence of the sea, and we learn that she raised in the bow 
and stern at least three feet from her proper line. It is 
supposed that she leaked freely, for she soon settled so 
deep in the water as to render her wheels entirely use- 
less, and her sails were then raised to run her on shore. 
About seven or eight o’clock, rp. m. the water had quenched 
the fire under the boilers, and she continued nearing the 
land by means of her sails, until half past ten at night, 
when she struck the shore near Ocracoke, and immedi- 
ately went to pieces! The passengers were now in the 

test confusion and alarm—some leaped overboard and 
were drowned in attemping to swim to land, while others 
themselves of pieces of timber and floated 

ashore nearly exhausted with cold and fatigue. One of 
‘the gentlemen above mentioned informs us that he re- 
mained quietly on the forecastle, and floated ashore on it 
after the boat went to pieces. Mrs. Schroeder, one of the 
two ladies who were saved, lashed herself to one of the 
timbers and reached the shore in safety. Mrs. Lacoste, 
although a very feeble old lady, aged about 70 years, was 


safely dragged out of the surf,—she is supposed to have 
heen buoyed up by a settee. One of the passengers had 
on a life preserver, and got safely to land by its aid. The 
boat was entirely broken into fragments, and the few 
trunks which were washed on the beach next day were 
more or less injured. Messrs. Rowland and Holmes re- 
mained at Ocracoke two days before they could get a 
conveyance to Norfolk. They state that about twenty 
bodies had been washed ashore and were buried before 
they left the beach, among them the bodies of two or 
three of the ladies. 

: The list furnished above, we are sorry to add, is be- 
lieved to contain the names of all who were preserved 
from this most distressing disaster. 

On chr | back to the New York papers of the 9th 
inst. we find-a list of the passengers who sailed from New 
York on the 7th in this ill-fated vessel, which we sub- 
join. In addition to those here named there were some 
six or eight others who went on board just before the 
Home sailed, and who are not included in the list. The 
names of the survivors are marked thus*, 

Passengers in the steam packet Home, sailed on the 
7th from New York for Charleston :— Messrs. C. C. Cady,* 
J. Root, Tileston, J. Johnson, Jr.* T. Smith,* J. M. Roll, 
T. Anderson, James Cokes, Vanderzee,* J. D. Rowland,” 
W. S. Read,* Captain Hill,* Kennedy, C. Drayton,* 
Walker, Fuller, Cohen,* Benedict, M. Cohen, A. Love- 
green,* J. Holmes,* J. Boyd, G. H. Palmer, H.C. Banks, 
W. Whiting, Rev. J. Cowles, B. B. Hussy* and lady, C. 
Willeman, H. B. Croom and lady, Miss Croom, H. An- 
derson,* Wiley, Weld, O. H. Prince, Clock,* J. Paine, A. 


F. Bostwick, Miss Levy, Miss M. Levy, Mrs. Camock, 
Mrs. Leda Mrs. Hill, Miss Stow, Miss Robert, 
Mrs. Prince, Mrs. Boyd, Mrs. Faugh, Mrs. Flynn and 


two daughters, Mrs. Miller, Miss M. Croom, Mrs. Levy, 
Mrs. Schroeder,* Mrs. Bondo, Mrs. Riviere, Mrs. Lacoste, 
Mr. Desabye, lady and servant, Mr. A. Desabye, F. De- 
sabye, Capt. Saltus,* Professor Nott and lady, Master 
Croom, C. Quin,* Mr. Smith, Larocque, Broquet, lady, 
child, and servant, P. Domingues, Labadie, Walton, 
Hazard, Camthers, and Finn. 


Congress has adjourned after having refused to pass 
the sub-treasury bill. As we promised to record what 
might form the history of their proceedings, we subjoin 
a list of acts passed. 


LIST OF ACTS 
Passed at the First Session of the Twenty-fifth Congress. 


An act to postpone the fourth instalment of deposite 
with the states. 

An act authorising a further postponement of payment 
upon duty bonds. 

An act for adjusting the remaining claims upon the 
late deposite banks. 

An act to regulate the fees of district attorneys in cer- 
tain cases. 

An act for the relief of D. P. Madison. 

A bill to authorise the issuing of treasury notes. 

A bill making additional appropriations for the sup- 
pression of Indian hostilities for the year one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-seven. 

A bill making additional appropriations for the year 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven. 

A bill to continue in force certain laws to the close 
of the next session of congress. 

A bill to amend an act entitled “ An act to provide for 
the payment of horses lost or destroyed in the military 
service of the United States,” approved January 18, 1837. 

Resolution directing the postage on letters sent by the 
express mail to be paid in advance. 


Stocks.—We note a slight advance in the price of the 
favourite stocks during the past week. 


Mr. Vandenhoff, the tragedian, has made a most favour- 
able impression on the Philadelphia audience; his en- 
gagement at Chesnut street has been highly successful, 
and will no doubt be repeated. 


Animal Magnetism.—The pamphlet we announced 
last week, is published to-day by Mr. Henry Perkins ; as 
it details many curious cases of deception which were 
detected by Dr. Franklin and the other royal commis- 
sioners, as well as by the late commission in 1831, and 
embraces also a history of Animal Magnetism, we may 
presume it will be acceptable to the public, and have an 
extensive sale, 


_ THIRTEEN DAYS LATER FROM ENGLAND. 


By the arrival of the Liverpool packet ship Orpheus, 
Capt. Bursley, we received on Saturday accounts from 
London to the 15th of September, and from Liverpool to 
the 16th. These dates are thirteen days later than those 
last received, and yet they contain little political intelli- 
gence of any interest. 7 

The parliamentary elections being over in England, 
party politics there have for the present lost much of 
their activity, and parliament, which was convened to 
meet on the 11th September, had been prorogued to the 
2d October. 

Tranquillity also pervades France. It is again. posi- 
tively stated that the dissolution of the French chamber 
of deputies had been actually determined on. Very ex- 
tensive preparations continue to be made for another ex- 
pedition to the coast of Africa, which is intended to act 
against the Bey of Constantine. The Duke de Nemours 
has a command in this expedition. 

The Peninsula continues in a state of the utmost 
anarchy and confusion. In La Manca, the queen’s — 
had been compelled to give way before the Carlists. In 
Old Castile the Carlists had resumed the offensive under 
their chief Zariategai. In lower Arragon the Carlists 
were inactive, which had given rise to a variety of re- 
ports, amongst which was une, that Don Carlos had been 
taken ill, and returned to Cantavieja. Martial law had 
been proclaimed by the queen’s commander, Baron de 
Meer, in the four provinces of Catalonia. Strong sus- 
picions were entertained of the loyalty of General r- 
tero, the commander of the constitutional army. The 
Spanish capital was perfectly tranquil; it was feared, 
however, that that tranquillity would not endure for any 
length of time. 

he state of affairs in Portugal wan to be much of 
the same character as in Spain. e contest between 
the friends of the charter granted by Don Pedro, and the 
supporters of the more democratic institutions since in- 
troduced, being still undecided. 

The Baron de Bonfin commands the troops of the ex- 
isting government, and the Marquis de Saldanha, those 
of the party, the former term rebels. The latter are 
evidently in considerable strength, and the principal op. 
position they seem to apprehend is from the National 
Guard in Lisbon. 

Advices from Constantinople, to 23d August, state that 
on the 20th, the sultan witnessed the launching of four 
vessels of war, built by Mr. F. Rhodes, an American 
naval architect. The largest vessel was of 60 guns. 
Afler the launch, the sultan sent a purse of 20,000 
piasters to Mr. Rhodes, accompanied with expressions of 
admiration for his abilities. 

The cholera still rages with great violence in the south 
of Europe, and has also broken out in Berlin.—New 
York Courier. 


The fleet composing the Bxplorin Repetition arrived 
at New York on Monday morning, from Norfolk, Va., in 


three days, and consists of the following vessels: Ship 
Macedonian (bearing the broad pendant of Com. Ap. 
Catesby Jones), commanderjArmstrong ; Ship Relief, Lt. 
Com. Dornin, with brigs Pioneer, Lt. Com. Newman, and 
Consort, Lt. Com. Glyn. : 

An American Lapy abused, be. 
.trayed, but still devoted wife of Clarke, who is under 
sentence to the state prison, went to the jail this forenoon 
to take leave of her convicted husband, who was to start 
for Sing Sing this afternoon. She was admitted to his 
cell, and after an hour’s interview retired, apparently 
overwhelmed with grief, With her face buried in her 
*kerchief to “ hide the tears she did not shed,” she passed 
out unquestioned, and the key was turned upon the cul- 
prit. Some half hour afterwards, upon a closer examin. 
ation, the turnkey found that Clarke, in the wardrobe of 
his wife, had fled, leaving her in the cell as his hostage! 
The whole posse of sheriff and constables were instantly 
mustered and are in full cry after the fugitive — Albany 
Evening Journal, Oct. 14. 

The match against time—to walk 100 miles in twenty. 
four successive hours—took place at Hunting Park 
Course, near Philadelphia, commencing at 5 o'clock in 
the afiernoon of Friday last. We understand that Mr. 
Webb, the original undertaker of the feat, gave out at 11 
o’clock on Saturday morning, having performed 70 miles, 
and the prize of was gained by an Englishman, 
one of the workmen at the Girard College, who started 
without previous preparation, and after having performed 
the greater part of a day’s work. It is likewise stated 
that although he started a little behind the time, he had 
twenty minutes to spare at the coming out, and appeared 
to be quite fresh and cheerful. 

It is also understood that the winner walked from the 
College to the Course before commencing the task.— Penn. 
sylvanian. 

Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
13th October, 1837. 

Congress has, by an act approved on the 12th inst,, 
authorised the issue of treasury notes to the amount of 
ten millions of dollars, in denominations not less than $50 
each, receivable in ull payments to the United States, and 
bearing interest at a rate not exceeding six per cent. per 
annum. The undersigned, for the purpose of effecting 
payments to such of the public creditors as may not 
change or loan of them for legal currency of the 
United States. 

Tbe proposals will state the place where the 
will be deposited, and the lowest rate of interest to be borne 
by the notes when taken at par. 

Those who receive no reply will consider it as sufficient 
evidence that their offers are not — 

1 Woopsury. 


Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Canal Bank of Albany has resumed specie pay- 
ments. 

U. S. Bank paper is sold at from 12 to 15 per cent. pre- 
mium in New Orleans. 

Ameriean gold brings 18 to 20 per cent. premium in 
New Orleans. 

A dreadful fire took place in the Strand, London, on 
the night of September 14th. A Mr. Harris, his ehild, 
and servant, were burnt to death before assistance could 
be rendered. 

The wet weather in England has proved injurious to 
the harvest. 
Marchi 

payment 


countermarchings, skirmishes, sieges, non- 
troops, banditt?, murders, mutinies, military 


executions—are now the every-day matters of course in 


degraded Spain. 

The murderous spirit of Lynehing, is at length begin 
ning to rouse the people of 
a short time, neither their lives nor their properties would 
be safe from the hands of civilised brutes and savages. 

There are eighty-two post offices in Wisconsin. 

A college of teachers is in session at Cincinnati. 

The overflowing of the Lake at New Orleans, has pre- 
vented the Gas Company from lighting the city. And 
the new cemetery is under water. 

The follawing distressing account of the less of a New 
York packet, is from a slip of the Lousiana Advertiser, 
of the 2d instant. 


Loss og tHe Scur. Pennsytvanta.—The ship Amelia, 
Thompson, from New York, reports that on the 23d ult., 
in lat. 32 23, long. 72, fell in with a vessel bottom up, on 
which were two men in a very exhausted state; they 
stated that it was the sehr. Pennsylvania of Saybrook, 
Williams; that she sailed from New York on the 10th 
ult., with 21 passengers, and that the crew consisted of 
six persons, including officers; that she was capsized on 
the night of the 16th, after the passengers had retired to 
their berths. The captain and erew were on deek at the 
time; supposed to be immediately lost, as well as seven 
passengers drowned below ; the remainder of them con- 
tinued to survive floating about ia the hold amongst the 
cargo until the succeeding Monday, when two of them, 
Witson and Dougherty, by great exertions effected their 
escape through cabin and gained the bottom of the 
vessel: they could hear the eries of those below during 
the first day, but on the second they eeased. 

In the hope of finding some of them alive, Capt. T- 
sent the boat with tools to scuttle the vessel; they found 
one young man alive, but quite senseless, and shockingly 
brnised ; the others were floating around, all dead. This 
man was taken on board the Amelia, where every thing 
was done to restore him to animation, but without effect, 
as he expired on the second day. Wilson and Dougherty 
are now on board the Amelia, quite recovered. To Ca 


‘Thompson of the Amelia, on pee is due for 


humanity and promptitude evinced by him on this occa- 
sion. 


The legislature of Tennessee assembled on the 2d inst. 


Col. Cahal, of was eleeted speaker of the 
n 


senate ; and Gen. Cocke, of Granger, speaker of 
the house of representatives. The election of these gen 
tlemen shows that the whigs have a majority in 
houses. 

A free banking Iaw was passed by the last legislature 
of Missouri, providing that any twelve or more resident 
freeholders in a coanty, on subscribing $50,000 and pay- 
ing im 30 per cent. might comarence banking and issue 
notes to the amount of twice and a half the sum paid in. 
The Louisville Journal states that several of these new- 
fangled banks have already gone into operation, and 
others are springing up every month, and deluging the 
land with their shin-plasters. 

Extract from a letter dated Burlington, Vermont, Oc- 
tober 15th.—* It is quite cold here, and the tops of the 
monntains east of this place, are covered with snow.” 

A. canal boat, propelled by steam, has been invented 
by Messrs, Watkins & Co. of Steubenville, Ohio. The 
invention is said to be entirely new, and to answer all the 

poses of canab navigation to perfection. The Wheel- 
ing Gazette, from which we derive this information, adds 
that the boat is propelled by paddles fixed on chains, 
which are carried around pulleys or wheels like those of 
the worker cards of a carding machine. The apparatus 
works in an opening made on the bottom of the boat. 
Twe engines are used as with stern wheel steam boats, 
thus saving a fly wheel. 
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